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Survey of the World 


Mr. Taft’s Speeches President Taft went 
‘i tse Souths to Petersburg, Va., 
on the 19th, to be 
present at the unveiling of a monument 
erected at Fort Mahone, on the Peters- 
burg battlefield, in memory of General 
Hartranft and of the Pennsylvania vol- 
unteers who fell there. Among those 
who took part in the ceremony were a 
daughter of General Hartranft and the 
widow and a daughter of General Wil- 
liam Mahone, the Confederate. soldier. 
Mr. Taft was warmly welcomed. Vete- 
rans in blue and veterans in gray were 
present. In the course of his address the 
President said: 


“In the time which has past the bitterness 
of the internecine struggle has past away, and 
we now treasure as a common heritage of the 
country the bravery and the valor of both 
sides in that controversy. The Army of the 
Potomac, under Grant and Meade, was sec- 
onded and supported by a generous Govern- 
ment. It was hardly so with the Confederate 
forces. Scantily clothed, rarely on more than 
half rations, and for considerable periods re 
duced to an allowance of bacon and mea! 
hardly sufficient to sustain life, the long winter 
thru, their shivering infantry manned the ever- 
extending siege works, and made head against 
the vigorous assaults of the Union army until 
their depleted ranks were no longer equal to 
the defense of their attenuated lines, and they 
gave up a contest which by any other soldiers 
but the tried and seasoned veterans of the 
Army of Northern Virginia would long before 
have been abandoned. Pennsylvania’s pride 
must be in the victory achieved by her men 
against so brave, resolute, and resourceful an 
enemy. That we can come here today and in 
the presence of thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of the survivors of the gallant Army of 
Northern Virginia and of their descendants es- 
tablish such an enduring monument by their 
hospitable welcome and acclaim, is conclusive 


proof of the uniting of the sections and a uni 
versal confession that all that was done was 
well done, that the battle had to be fought, that 
the sections had to be tried. but that in the 


end the result has inured to the common bene- 
fit of all.” 
He spoke also at an outdoor luncheon 
given in his honor. The Spanish War, 
he said, more than any other event had 
made us a united country, but wars were 
expensive in money and blood. We 
should cultivate virtues less heroic or 
spectacular than those of the warrior, 
cultivate an unselfish desire to promote 
the public weal every day and every 
week. Turning to the tariff, he re- 
marked that if a man in Alabama wanted 
$2 on lumber for revenue, and a man in 
Washington wanted $2 on lumber for 
protection, there was little room for dis- 
pute between them as to the size of the 
duty. He was not in favor of $2 on 
lumber, “but we are working together by 
different roads.” We were going to 
have ultimately two great parties, a nu- 
cleus for each in every State, to hold the 
other in condition to do business prop- 
erly. Late that evening he left Pe- 
tersburg for Charlotte, N. C., where, on 
the 20th, he took part in the celebration 
to commemorate the Mecklenburg Decla- 
ration of Independence. In his address 
there he spoke for tolerance of political 
opinion, which should promote the build- 
ing up of respectable parties on both 
sides of the line, because a good Oppo- 
sition was essential to good government. 
Of course, he continued, he desired that 
the Republican party in North Carolina 
should be strong enough to make a good 
fight at every election. Some thought he 
had lost sight of that party when he ap- 
pointed to office a Democratic lawyer “of 
the highest eminence, learning and integ 
rity” 

“I promised after | was President-elect, not 
before the election, to the South that T would 
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do the best I could to wipe out the feeling that 
the central Government at Washington was a 
Government alien to the Southland, and point- 
ed out that the only way by which the Execu- 
tive could cure that feeling was, in so far as 
in him lay, to put into office men in whom the 
community at large, without regard to party, 
would have the highest confidence. Now I am 
trying to do that.” 

Having pointed out that President Har- 
rison had deemed it his duty to put one 
Democrat on the Supreme Bench and 
two on Circuit Courts of Appeals, he 
said: 

“The Federal judiciary, my dear friends, to 
my mind is the strongest bulwark that we have 
in all this country to protect ultimately our in- 
stitutions of civil liberty. These are the things 
in the Federal Constitution that we must love 
and must hug to our bosom if we continue this 
civilization, and therefore there is no more 
sacred duty that the Executive has than in the 
selection of men whose appointment and ser 
vice on the bench will strengthen it with all the 
people at large, and therefore ordinary con- 
siderations of political partisanship have much 
less application to the appointment of judges 
than they do to other and temporary offices.” 
If he should have an opportunity to 
make appointments to the bench in the 
South, it would continue to be his duty 
to make such appointments as would 
commend themselves to all the people, 
Republicans or Democrats, appointments 
of such a character that the use of them 
in partisan argument would be discour- 
aged. He had not dreamed, he said in 
conclusion, that there was to be a polit- 
ical revolution in the South: 

“But I do believe we are on the eve of such 
a condition in the South that there shall be 
complete tolerance of opinion, and that there 
shall grow into respectable power an Oppo- 
sition in each State which will tend to the bet- 
terment of the government of the State, and 
which will give us occasionally, as you have 
given us in North Carolina, a Republican in a 
crowd of Democrats, in order that we may 
have represented at ‘Washington your views, 
without regard to some past issue, without 
regard to the ghost of an issue that really 
ought not to influence you in enforcing those 
particular economic views which you really en- 
tertain.” 

st 


Sins Ginmate Little progress was made 
. last week during the de- 
Tariff Debate : 
bate in the Senate upon 
the pending tariff bill. Altho some speci- 
fied paragraph of the measure was al- 
ways before the Senate for action, many 
of the speeches covered a wide range. 
Whenever votes were taken upon the mo- 
tions of those who were not in agreement 
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with the committee, it was evident that 
Mr. Aldrich could command all the sup- 
port he needed. The number of Republi- 
can insurgents was not increased, and oc- 
casionally certain Democrats showed a 
preference for protection. One of them 
was Mr. Daniel, of Virginia, who spoke 
for the protection of the manufacturers 
of quebracho, an extract of chestnut 
bark used in tanning. There are nine 
quebracho factories in his State. At the 
same time the maintenance of the pro- 
tective duty on this product was opposed 
by another Democrat, Mr. Smith, of 
South Carolina, upon the ground that 
the industry was ruining the chestnut 
forests. On the 2oth, Mr. Tillman com- 
plained that the critics were wasting 
time. He urged Mr. Aldrich and his 
associates in the majority to take meas- 
ures for checking the flow of speeches 
and for hastening final action. Two days 
later Mr. Aldrich asked that a date for 
the final vote be fixed by unanimous con- 
sent, but Mr. Daniel (Democrat) and 
Mr. Cummins (Republican) objected. 
On the 18th it was asserted, apparently 
upon good authority, that the Democrats 
and the Republican . insurgents _ had 
reached an agreement for united action 
in support of an income tax amendment, 
and that a bare majority for such an 
amendment was assured. The provisions 
of the bill (a compromise) which had 
been accepted were published. But on the 
21st there was an equally authoritative 
announcement that this combination had 
been dissolved. There was no longer 
any hope; it was said, of the passage of 
such an amendment. It was understood 
that a provision for an income tax would 
be proposed in several forms, all of 
which, it was predicted, would be re- 
ferred to the Finance Committee, with 
instructions that a report be made in De- 
cember. 

& 

During the trial last 
week of Patrick 
Calhoun, president 
of the street railroad company in San 
Francisco, for bribery, one of the wit- 
nesses was Rudolph Spreckels, who has 
given much money for the support of the 
bribery prosecutions. Mr. Heney said he 
had summoned Mr. Spreckels because 


The San Francisco 
Bribery Cases 


of the insinuations and assertions that the 
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latter had had a selfish purpose, seeking 
to obtain control of the railroad company. 
The witness gave a long account of his re- 
lations with Calhoun, speaking of his ef- 
forts in behalf of the city and for the pro- 
tection of his own property, to prevent 
the introduction of the overhead trolley. 
Ruef, he said, had asked him to organize 
a syndicate to bid for an issue of city 
bonds, offering, if he would do this, to 
have a strike called on the street rail- 
roads and to cause so much disturbance 
that no one else would care to bid. He 
showed that the subscriptions for carry- 
ing on the prosecutions amounted to 
$213,391, of which he had contributed 
$138,478. To Detective Burns had been 
paid $123,250, mostly for the expenses of 
Burns and his agents. The witness had 
paid between $500 and $600 a month to 
Prosecutor Heney for about three years. 
Heney, at the beginning, had volunteered 
to work without pay. Interesting testi- 
mony was given by John Helms, a de- 
tective formerly employed by Calhoun to 
follow Burns. In November last this 
man entered the service of Burns, and 
for a time was paid by both sides. He 
testified that Mr. Abbott, the railroad 
company’s general couhsel, hired Burns’s 
secretary (Platt) at $200 a month to 
take copies of Burns’s private papers, 
Helms paid the money to Platt. He had 
heard Abbott say he wished some one 
would shoot Heney. John H. San- 
derson, one of the men found guilty of 
defrauding the State of Pennsylvania in 
supplying furniture for the new Capitol 
at Harrisburg, died suddenly a few days 
ago in New York. It was estimated that 
the profits on his contracts exceeded 
$4,000,000. He had been sentenced to be 
imprisoned two years, and was out on 
bail, pending action upon an appeal. 
Since the Capitol frauds were exposed, 
a persons convicted or accused have 
died. 





& 
Just before the final ad- 
journment of the Philip- 
pine Assembly, on the 
20th, Speaker Osmena offered a resolu- 
tion instructing the Philippine delegates 
at Washington to work for a grant of 
immediate independence to the islands. 
The resolution was adopted without dis- 
sent, all the Nationalists voting for it, 
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while the Progressives (minority party) 
were permitted, at their own request, to 
refrain frorh voting. Altho the session 
was a stormy one, Acting Governor-Gen- 
eral Forbes reports that the Assembly 
was in harmony with the Commission 
and the insular Government. A railway 
guaranty bill was past which insures an 
extension of the existing Luzon railroad 
system to the extreme southern part of 
the island. At the laying of the corner- 
stone of the new Capitol, in Manila, on 
the 21st, Speaker Osmena exprest a be- 
lief that the building in years to come 
would be the seat of free and independ- 
ent government for the Filipinos. Gov- 
ernor Forbes in his address said that in- 
dependence was not to be lightly spoken 
of, but was a goal to be attained by work 
and by proving that the worth of the peo- 
ple warranted a grant of self-govern- 
ment. In Hawaii 6,000 Japanese lab- 
orers who have been employed by the 
planters are on strike. About 2,000 men 
have been hired to work in their places, 
and the planters are trying to obtain 
laborers in Porto Rico, offering to each 
one $35 a month, free passage, and a 
house to live in. 





& 
Nicaragua‘s Special 
Commissioner, Sefior 
Gonzales, empowered to 
make plans for a settlement of the Emery 
claim, has arrived in Washington and 
been formally received by President Taft, 
who spoke of “the equitable and kindly 
disposition of the United States toward 
Nicaragua,” which, “coupled with mutual 
trust, sincerity and regard for justice. is 
the only sure ground of continued rela- 
tions.” On the day of this reception a 
newspaper which is regarded as the or- 
gan of President Zelaya arrived in Wash- 
ington, and it contained an editorial bit- 
terly attacking the United States, de- 
nouncing Salvador and Honduras for en- 
tertaining United States naval officers 
and urging that Nicaragua should seek 
an alliance with Japan by offering her 
the right to build an interoceanic canal. 
But Zelaya gave a ball and a banquet 
last week in honor of the officers of the 
cruiser “Albany,” and at the banquet 
proposed the health of President Taft. 
A court in Venezuela has decided 
that ex-President Castro must pay rent 
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(with damages) for his six years’ occu- 
pation of the Miraflores Palace, which is 
the property of Sefiora Crespo. The dis- 
patches say that the judgment calls for 
several hundred thousand dollars. In 
answer to a petition from the Attorney- 
General, the courts have dismissed the 
charge against him of complicity in the 
plot for the assassination of President 
Gomez. This was done because all the 
other persons accused in connection with 
this plot have been set at liberty by a de- 
cree of amnesty. Castro’s brother, Celes- 
tino, has been expelled from Curacao, 
where he was awaiting permission to re- 
turn to Venezuela. Villareal, Ma- 
gon and Rivera, Mexican revolutionists, 
have been convicted in Arizona of vio- 
lating the neutrality laws, and have been 
sentenced to be imprisoned for eighteen 
months. It was alleged that they plotted 
last year’s uprising in Northern Mexico. 
By direction of President Taft, and 
at the suggestion of the President of 
Peru, it has been ordered that the Pacific 
entrance of the Panama Canal, heretofore 
known as La Boca, shall hereafter be 
called Balboa, “in honor of the discov- 
erer of the Pacific Ocean.” 


8 


The budget provi- 
sions for new 
sources of revenue 
are being past in the House of Commons 
with an average vote of about 300 to 123. 
The clauses already past are those pro- 
viding for new death duties, settlement 
duties, legacy and succession duties, and 
an automobile tax. Mr. Balfour, in 
speaking for the Opposition, said: 

“Let us be careful that we do not associate 
democracy with robbery, an association which 
has never been true of any civilized modern 
State and which, I hope, will never be true of 


this country; but it seems nearer after this 
budget than ever before.” 








European Financial 
Measures 


Premier Asquith announced, in a speech 
at Sheffield, that the Government pro- 
posed to establish not only old age pen- 
sions and insurance against unemploy- 
ment, but some form of state insurance 
for sick and infirm workers. There 
was reason in Mr. Asquith’s question, 
“To what country will it fly?” when in 
the course of the budget discussion 
the Opposition exprest the fear that 
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capital would fly the country on the 
imposition of the new taxes, for other 
European nations are likely to go as fast 
or faster than England in placing heav- 
ier burdens upon the richer classes. A 
progressive inheritance tax has been in- 
troduced into the Russian Duma by the 
Finance Committee. It provides for an 
imposition of one-half to two-thirds of 
one per cent. upon all bequests, depend- 
ing upon the kinship and the amount. 
The new Austrian budget submitted by 
the Minister of Finance to the Reichsrat 
provides for an increase in the income 
tax and a special tax on bachelors, wid- 
owers and childless husbands. In Ger- 
many the financial proposals of the Gov- 
ernment are still opposed by the Reichs- 
tag. Instead of the inheritance tax and 
increased death duties advocated by 
Chancellor Von Biilow, the Conserva- 
tives propose to tax the accrued value of 
real estate between one sale and another. 
a system which very much resembles 
Premier Asquith’s taxation of the un- 
earned increment. 


J 


The naval pro- 
gram which was 
proposed by the 
Government and approved by the major- 
“ity in Parliament provided for the con- 
struction of four new battleships of the 
“Dreadnought” type and authorized the 
Government to construct four more if it 
was deemed necessary. Since then the 
public agitation in the country over the 
possibility of an invasion has apparently 
influenced the Cabinet, and it is an- 
nounced that the four optional “Dread- 
noughts” will be started before the end 
of the fiscal year, bringing the total num- 
ber up to eight, as demanded by the Op- 
position. Two of the new vessels are to 
be built in private yards and two by the 
Government. They are to be fitted with 
turbines giving a speed of 21 knots an 
hour and are officially announced to be 
at least 30 per cent. superior in fighting 
capacity to the “Dreadnoughts” previ- 
ously constructed. Admiral Lord Charles 
Beresford, in a speech at the Austral- 
asian banquet, deplored the effect pro- 
duced on naval construction thruout the 
world by British boasting over their first 
“Dreadnoughts.” He said: 
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in England 
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“We have told other nations, particularly a 
neighboring nation, that that ship could sink 
the whole of her fleet. Was that an agreeable 
sentence? It was stupid. 

“What is the result? All the other nations 
are now building Dreadnoughts, and we have 
got to keep on building, spending some £50,- 
000,000 more, I believe, than need have been 
spent because of uttering that insane advertise 
ment. 

“If things go on as they are going now it 
will in the near future be impossible for us 
alone to maintain a two-Power standard, but 
it will be easily maintained if we have an im- 
perial navy.” 


He recommended that each of the colo- 
nies construct cruisers for the defense of 
its own trade instead of contributing 
toward the building of a battleship. The 
English papers are full of rumors of air- 
ships which have been reported to have 
been seen in various parts of the country, 
mostly at night, and are assumed to be 
the scouts of the German aerial navy 
spying out the land preparatory to an 
invasion. Field Marshal Earl Rob- 
erts, in the House of Lords, declared 
that the British army is a sham, and de- 
nounced the Government for not appeal- 
ing to the people to make it efficient, say- 
ing: 

“I know perfectly well that the leaders in 
both houses are anxious about the future, but 
they do not tell the country that we have 
neither an army to send abroad nor to defend 
the country at home. While we are sitting 
here, taking it easily and comfortably, the dan- 
ger is coming nearer and nearer to us daily, 
and unless you cease telling the people they 
are living in safety and get an army fit to 
deal with any enemy we shall one day come to 
such utter grief that you will bitterly regret 
your inaction.” 





& 


The object of the postal 
employees in organizing 
a militant union contrary 
to law was for the purpose of affiliating 
with the General Federation of Labor 
and securing its support in their strikes. 
Enthusiastic mass meetings had been 
held in the Hippodrome at which Gov- 
ernment employees in uniform frater- 
nized with the labor unionists and the 
leaders of the Federation encouraged 
them in their opposition to the Govern- 
ment, but last week, when the matter 
came to a test, the various unions of the 
lederation failed to come to the rescue 
of the postmen. A general strike was 
ordered on May 19th, but there ‘was lit- 
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tle response either on the part of the 
workingmen or of the postal employees 
who had returned to work, so two days 
later the strike was formally called off. 
Three or four hundred of the employees 
of the Post Office Department are still 
holding out, but most of these have been 
discharged. The leaders of the Federa- 
tion were divided on the question of sup- 
porting the postal employees; the more 
violent of them declaring that the 1793 
of the workingmen was at hand. M. Pa- 
taud, leader of the Electricians’ Union, 
urged the overthrow of the existing ré- 
gime, threatened to plunge Paris in dark- 
ness as he had done twice before, but 
Secretary Niel, of the General Federa- 
tion of Labor, frankly stated that in his 
opinion the proletariat was not yet suffi- 
ciently educated successfully to conduct 
its own battles. On May 2oth, Ascen 
sion Day, there was, as usual, a gener)’ 
cessation of labor, and 15,000 workmen, 
ostensibly strikers, assembled in St. 
Paul’s Riding School. As they dispersed 
they came into conflict with the police 
and eight of them and twenty-three of 
the policemen were injured. The prin- 
cipal weapons used by the navvies were 
chairs, bottles and siphons from a neigh- 
boring café, the last proving very efficient 
substitutes for bombs. On the 23d, the 
anniversary of the shooting of the Com- 
munists of 1871, a demonstration was 
made in their honor in the Pére Lach- 
aise Cemetery. A large force of police 
and soldiers was at hand and no dis- 
order of importance occurred. The 
battleship “Danton,” which was to be 
launched at Brest on May 22d, was stuck 
in the ways, where it still remains, in 
danger from a collapse of the supporting 
structure. It is suspected that this is a 
case of sabotage or intentional injury 
done by the workmen, for many of them 
are anarchists and have openly boasted 
that the battleship would never be 
launched. In the provinces as well as 
in Paris there have been numerous cases 
of the cutting of telegraph wires and the 
destruction of letters in the boxes by 
pouring in destructive fluids——The 
Government has prepared a bill defin- 
ing the rights of State employees estab- 
lishing a double system of promotion by 
merit and by seniority, and permitting 
them to form associations for mutual 
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benefit and professional purposes, but 
not militant trades unions. After a 
dinner given by the Royalist Committee 
of Paris in honor of the Duke of Orleans 
a week ago last Sunday, the cry of 
“Vive le roi” was raised on the street. 
The fifteen Royalists who were then ar- 
rested were sentenced on the 18th to im- 
prisonment for two months.——The 
Parliamentary Committee appointed to 
investigate the falling off of skilled 
workmen has reported that the cause is 
the decline of the old apprenticeship sys- 
tem, and the failure of the modern indus- 
trial schools to take its place as a system 
of training of young people in the useful 
arts. They recommended the following 
measures: (1) That it be made compul- 
sory for all young persons of both sexes 
under eighteen years of age, who may 
be employed either in commerce or in- 
dustry, to attend courses of technical in- 
struction -(“cours de perfectionement”’). 
(2) These courses are to take place in 
the daytime, upon days and at hours de- 
termined for each locality by committees 
composed of representatives of the muni- 
cipal authorities, the associations of man- 
ufacturers, and of the working people. 
The selection of the dates and hours is 
to be made in such a way as to accord 
best: with the respective interests of the 
manufacturers and the educational re- 
quirements ; employers will be bound to 
enable their working people to set apart 
sufficient time to attend the classes. (3) 
The course of instruction is to be adapted 
in each district to the requirements of 
the local trades, and is to be so chosen as 
to train up skilful workers and compe- 
tent assistants, thoroly versed in the tech- 
nical knowledge of their respective oc- 
cupations. 





Js 


The Hague Court of 
Arbitration has adju- 
dicated the case of 
deserters at Casablanca, Morocco, which 
at one time threatened to cause serious 
conflict between France and Germany. 
Some deserters from the French Foreign 
Legion took refuge in the German Con- 
sulate at Casablanca and the secretary 
of the Consulate signed a safe conduct 
for their removal to a German steamship, 
altho only three of the deserters were 
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Germans. The French soldiers and 
sailors sent out to arrest the deserters 
invaded the German Consulate and 
seized them, drawing their revolvers 
against the consular agents and roughly 
handling the Moroccan guards. The 
Court of Arbitration holds that the Ger- 
man Consul had no right to protect the 
deserters, even those of German nation- 
ality, but on the other hand reproves the 
French authorities for their use of force 
in the invasion of the Consulate. The 
deserters will now be tried by court- 
martial in the ordinary way. 


a 


The movement for a 
close union of the four 
South African States 
has successfully past a second critical 
stage, that is, the revision of the con- 
stitution drafted in the Durban conven- 
tion in accordance with the amendments 
proposed in the various parliaments. 
The second constitutional convention 
met at Bloemfontein on May 3d, and at 
noon on May 14th the revised constitu- 
tion was signed by the delegates. Altho 
the differences of opinion were decided 
and strongly felt yet the same friendli- 
ness and determination to carry thru the 
project prevailed and by a few compro- 
mises and agreements was reached. The 
Transvaal Parliament refused to jeop- 
ardize the Union by making any amend- 
ments and in this convention as in the 
first the Dutch delegates under General 
Botha and Mr. Smut worked in perfect 
accord with their political opponents, 
Sir George Farrer and Sir Percy Fitz- 
Patrick. The Orange River Colony also 
approved of the first draft with two 
minor amendments. The Natal delegates 
were instructed to work for eleven 
amendments, mostly for the purpose of 
safeguarding the “State rights” of this, 
the smallest of the future provinces. The 
Cape Parliament sent in the same num- 
ber of amendments in the interests of the 
Afrikander. Bond, representing the Boer 
farming population of the Colony. The 
original draft, in order to prevent gerry- 
mandering, placed the limit of the varia- 
tion in population between the different 
electoral districts at 15 per cent. The 
Bond demanded that this be raised and 
that the country districts be given a 30 
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per cent. advantage in representation 
over the urban districts. This was re- 
sisted by the Bloemfontein Convention, 
but the matter was compromised by the 
abolition of proportional representation 
in the elections to the Assembly. This 
will increase the power of the Boer vote 
in Cape Colony as well as elsewhere by 
excluding the British minority in the 
country districts from representation. 
But in the elections for the Senators and 
for the Executive Committees of the 
Provincial Councils the principle of pro- 
portional representation was retained. 
Another demand of the Cape was acceded 
to in striking out the words “of Euro- 
pean descent” from the clause “all per- 
sons of European descent naturalized in 
any of the Colonies shall be deemed to 
be naturalized thruout the Union.” This 
secures the rights of the negro popula- 
tion who alone in Cape Colony can be- 
come citizens. A new clause provides 
that any new changes in the basis of rep- 
resentation shall require the Royal As- 
sent. Free trade prevails thruout the 


Union. The inequality of representation 
complained of by the Cape Colony was 


not remedied. Instead of fifty-eight 
members of the Assembly to which its 
adult white population would entitle it, 
the Cape will have only fifty-one. The 
Orange River State province will have 
seventeen instead of the fourteen to 
which it is entitled. Natal will have seven- 
teen, and the Transvaal will have thirty- 
six. The constitution as revised now 
goes back to the four parliaments for 
approval, and in Natal will also be sub- 
mitted to referendum. Then if past by 


them a delegation headed by General 


Botha will go with it to London to re- 
ceive the approval of Parliament. This 
delegation is empowered to accept any 
minor changes that the Imperial Govern- 
ment may insist upon. Except for the 
amendments here specified and some 
others of less importance the constitu- 
tion, of which we gave a full abstract in 
our issue of February 25th, remains un- 
changed. 


& 


Mohammed V, Sultan of Tur- 
key, in his first speech from the 
throne before the Chamber of 
Deputies, May 20th, deplored the Adana 
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massacres, and exprest his determination 
to punish the guilty. Reports from that 
region do not, however, indicate much 
alleviation of the suffering. The Turk- 
ish troops do not protect the Armenians 
in the harvesting and cultivation of their 
crops, and influential Mohammedans re- 
fuse to return the Armenian girls whom 
they have obtained in the recent riots. 
The Shah of Persia has succumbed 
to the pressure brought upon him by the 
Russian and British ambassadors at Te- 
heran and has re-established constitu- 
tional government. A proclamation of 
amnesty has been published and the 
royalist troops will be disbanded. Said- 
ed-Dowleh, recently dismissed from the 
office of Foreign Minister, has been re- 
quested by the Shah to form a Liberal 
Cabinet, the head of which will be Nasir 
el Mulk, who was Premier in 1907, but 
is now a tefugee in Europe. A new 
electoral law is being framed by the 
Council of the Empire, to which thirty 
Constitutionalists have been added. The 
Russian troops under General Snarsky, 
occcupying Tiflis, have been reinforced 
by 2,000 infantry and two companies of 
sappers. It is proposed to extend the 
Russian occupation to Urimia, where 
the foreign residents, including Brit- 
ish and American missionaries, are 
said to be in need of protection. 
Prince Ito, Japanese Resident-General 
in Korea, has returned to Japan, and 
Viscount Sone, Vice-Resident-General, 
will be appointed to his place. It is sup- 
posed that Prince Ito will succeed 
Prince Yamagata at the head of the Jap- 
anese Government, but the reason of this 
sudden change is not known. China and 
Russia have come to an agreement in 
regard to the government at Harbin and 
other commercial towns on the Russian 
railroad in Manchuria. The principles 
of Chinese sovereignty and open door 
are specifically acknowledged, and both 
Chinese and foreigners are eligible for 
election to the municipal assemblies 
which are to be organized. The Chinese 
President of the Board of Foreign Af- 
fairs, the Manchurian Viceroy and the 
Russian director of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway are given supervisory power, 
with a veto upon the acts of the assem- 
blies, but the assemblies have power to 
override the veto by a threefold vote. 
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HE essential differ- 
ence between a 
State university 
and other univer- 
sities is that the 
former is part of a 
public school sys- 

tem. The source of the income is of less 
importance, and there is not so much dif- 
ference in the composition of the student 
body as is generally supposed, for even 
endowed universities of widest reputation 
have a local constituency and draw a large 
majority of collegiate students from a 
surrounding area no larger than a West- 
ern State. But if all the young men in 
Connecticut boycotted Yale, that univer- 
sity would not be materially altered, while 
if a State university were dissevered from 
the State administration and school sys- 
tem, it would lose its distinctive charac- 
teristics. Therefore, all direct compari- 
sons between an endowed university and 
a State university are improper and mis- 
leading, unless the fact that the latter is 
not an independent entity, but an organ, 
is taken into consideration. A book 
written on the physiology of the human 
head without reference to the body 
which nourishes and supports it and 
which it largely controls, would have 
very little value. It is because, in Michi- 
gan, this system was first completely de- 
veloped that this University has stood 
for more than a half century as the typi- 
cal and leading State university. 
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The germ of this idea is found in the 
Act of 1817, establishing the Cathole- 
pistemiad of Michigania. Judge A. B. 
Woodward, of the Supreme Court of the 
Territory, friend and appointee of Thom- 
as Jefferson, devised the plan of the 
university and its terminology. . One 
page of the historic document in his 
handwriting, preserved in the university 
library, reads as follows: 

A TABLE OF THE PROFESSORSHIPS OF 
UNIVERSITY CONSTRUCTED ON THE PRIN 
CIPLES OF THE EPISTEMIC SYSTEM. 

The nearest familiar and _ ele- The 5 
gant namesadapted to the Eng- names which may 
lish language. be engrafted with 


out variation into 
every modern lan 


guage. 
I Literature Anthropoglossica 
II Mathematics Mathematica 
III Natural History Physiognostica 
IV Natural Philosophy Physiosophica 


V_ Astronomy Astronomia 


VI Chemistry Chymia 
VII The Medical Sciences Tatrica 
VIII The Economical Sciences Economica 
IX The Ethical Sciences Ethica 
X The Military Sciences Polemitactica 
XI The Historical Sciences Diegetica 
XII The Intellectual Sciences Enneceica 
XIII Universal Science Catholepistemia 


In some respects it is a pity that this 
nomenclature was allowed to lapse. It 
would have afforded splendid material 
for college yells. When the students of 
the Epistemiim of Iatrica rushed the boys 
coming from the lecture rooms of the 
Didactorim of Anthropoglossica, then 
would have come the tug of war. 

The first faculty consisted of two men 
—the Rev. John Monteith, from Prince- 
ton, who held the presidency and seven 
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of the Didaxiim, and Father GabrieT 
Richard, who held the vice-presidency 
and the remaining six, a careful balanc- 
ing of the rival factions of the young 
territory, Catholic and _ Protestant, 
French and English. Special taxes and 
lotteries were authorized for the sup- 
port of the institution, tho the latter 
were never employed. 

But the important thing about the Act 
of 1817 was that it founded not merely 
a urtiversity, but a complete public school 
system. The university was empowered 
to establish libraries, colleges and schools 
in the counties and towns of Michigan 
and to appoint their “Instructors and 
instructrixes.” 

The Catholepistemiad scheme was of 
l‘rench origin. It bears the stamp of the 
constructive genius of Napoleon. The 
next impulse also came trom France, 
tho originating in Germany, and it was 
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fortunately in the same direction. A 
copy of M. Victor Cousin’s Report on 
the State of Public Instruction in Prus- 
sia fell into the hands of the Chairman 
of the Committee on Education of the 
Convention of 1835, which framed the 
Constitution. So a school system on the 
Prussian model came into existence 
simultaneously with the State govern- 
ment, and as its head the university 
was established at Ann Arbor, with 
“branches” in many parts of the State. 
The branches, however, were soon 
lopped off and the university became of 
the conventional type of the New Eng- 
land college. 

The. third great formative influence 
came direct from Germany. Henry P. 
Tappan, Professor of Moral and Mental 
Philosophy in the University of the City 
of New York, had gone to Germany to 
study the educational system there, and 
returning he chose the presidency of the 
little institution in the backwoods of 
Michigan rather than his former profes- 
sorship, because he believed that “ a uni- 
versity in the proper sense could be built 
up only as an inseparable part and a liv- 
ing member of a system of public in- 
struction,” and that the conditions essen- 
tial to its development could not be 
found in the East. 

The instantaneous transformation of 
the college into the university effected by 
President Tappan can be seen by a 
glance at a file of catalogs. The catalog 
of 1851-52 looks like a valentine, fancy 
gilt print on shiny white paper ; a faculty 
of six, the traditional prescribed course, 
and a “Catalogus Senatus Academici et 
eorum Qui Munera et Officia Gesse- 
runt”; commonplace, conventional, self- 
satisfied, unambitious, unimaginative. 
The catalog of 1852-53 is a business-like 
pamphlet in brown, with fourteen names 
in the faculty list, and, what is even 
more significant, five unfilled professor- 
ships. President Tappan’s genius is 
shown in the way he advertised the defi- 
ciencies of the institution. He headed 
his roll, “Undergraduate Students.” 
There were no graduate students, but he 
wanted it understood that there ought to 
be. It was six years before the first resi- 
dent graduate student was proudly list- 
ed, James C, Watson, in astronomy, one 
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of Dr. Tappan’s first acts being to se- 
cure, thru the generosity of citizens of 
Detroit, an observatory with a telescope 
of 13-inch objective. He introduced lec- 
ture and laboratory methods of instruc- 
tion, adopted the principles of election 
and equivalence of studies, admitted 
new scientific and technical courses, add- 
ed departments of medicine, engineer- 
ing, agriculture and law, and planned for 
other such professional schools, all to be 
ultimately based upon four years of col- 
legiate work, which he anticipated would 
be done mostly in secondary schools scat- 
tered thruout the State. In accordance 
with Prussian ideals, he abolished dor- 
mitories, and made no attempt to regu-— 
late the private life of the students, at 

the same time resenting the attempts 

made by an officious public to regulate 

his. He insisted that money should be 

put into apparatus and books instead of 

fine buildings, and he had no use for 

honors and grades. He welcomed the 

short term and irregular student who 

came for some special thing and went 

away when he got it. 

I am devoting an unusual amount of 
space to the history of the University of 
Michigan, partly because it is little 
known to general readers and partly be- 
cause it enters into the history of all the 
Western State universities and other in- 
stitutions as well. As Charles Kendall 
Adams said in 1896: 

“One of the normal methods of advance 
seems to be for the University of Michigan to 


devise some new educational variation, or re- 
turn to some old European standard, and then, 
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DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 1907-08. 


after it has demonstrated its success, pass it 
thru Harvard, as civilization is passed thru 
France. It can then be proclaimed as the ripe 
fruit of the oldest and most renowned of 
American universities.” 

The first Tappan catalog marks an era 
in American educational history. It lays 
down the main lines of the development 
of the State university, not only up to 
the present, but into the future. The 
Association of State Universities at its 
last convention tried to do what Dr. 
Tappan wanted done, to draw a clear 
distinction between the university and 
the college, to require collegiate prepara- 
tion for professional work, and to insist 
upon graduate work as an essential to a 
university. The relegation of part of 
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TWENTY YEARS. 


° Grad. Summer Grand 
Lit. Eng. M.D. Law. Pharm. Hom. Dent. (Lit.) Total. Session. Total.* 
Oc, ey 759 eee 371 400 106 73 108 65 1,882 eee éo 
S| RES eee 923 aa 372 533 83 72 103 84 2,153 
on ELSES LIE 1,080 ose 375 587 9! 71 132 95 2,420 
I even cide nkeut ae 1,237 awe 370 658 81 79 188 93 2,692 
Sg rr re eer 1,375 eee 344 639 82 63 189 116 2,778 
SURES ceinsscecedcaes 1,310 ela 382 607 60 27 185 117 2,6507 Se 
| a eee 1,437 eee 389 670 78 19 186 86 2,818 95 2,864 
Bek bine ts « Kore Ser al 1,130 331 452 675 83 27 189 74 2,917 187 3,014 
Was ¢0sickkawenen’ 1,183 284 477 584 72 47 198 86 2,878 324 2,975 
SO eee eee 1,257 277 437 765 79 61 223 76 3,114 225 3,223 
ee ER 1,210 245 445 765 81 68 234 75 3,059 235 3,192 
RY Aaa een trees IF 1,253 280 500 837 76 70 247 90 3,303 263 3,441 
1GUDORS vss donvievosbas 1,261 359 563 873 71 71 273 108 3,482 404 3.712 
ie I Pe 1,293 489 513 853 68 60 203 107 3,508 461 3,709 
OU TiS sp sicin ae edi 1,295 609 455 866 70 75 149 100 3,529 462 3,792 
SONG ds kato. wien ee 1,319 823 418 865 65 69 904 103 3,659 524 3,957 
IGOG OE i vesceetiessaneds 1,323 993 376 877 69 67 132 94 3,832 51 4,135 
a te Oe ee 1,457 1,165 369 902 78 82 131 109 4,180 13 4,571 
QWODRatat eccacg cords 1,578 1,208 371 768 94 81 177 113 4,282 1,034 4,746 
1GOPDBedeccddvevatcsas 1,660 1,353 390 791 101 82 168 135 4,554 1,070 5,0to 
9OB-OBs b:6:c020 8000600 1,680 1,352 361 706 102 84 192 160 4,637 1,077 5,223 


“After deducting names of students counted twice. 
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the undergraduate work to high schools 
and subsidiary colleges is another Tap- 
pan idea which seems likely to be real- 
ized within the next decade. 

In his inaugural in 1852 President 
[Tappan said: “We are a university fac- 
ulty giving instruction in a college or 
gymnasium.” The same could be said 
now by the presidents of four-fifths of 
the institutions in the United States call- 
ing themselves universities, but they are 
not much given to saying it. The Tap- 
pan catalogs were ambitious and imag- 
inative, but they were not exaggerative. 
During the ten years of his administra- 
tion he kept standing in the catalog this 
statement of policy :. 


“But the regents and faculty cannot forget 
that a system of public instruction can never 
be complete without the highest form of edu- 
cation, any more than without that primary 
education which is the natural and necessary 
introduction to the whole. The undergraduate 
course, after all that can be done to perfect it, 
is still limited to a certain terms of years, and, 
necessarily, embraces only a limited range of 
studies. After this must come professional 
studies, and those more extended studies in 
science, literature and the arts, which alone can 
lead to profound and finished scholarship. A 
system of education established on the Prus- 
sian principles of education cannot discard that 
which forms the culmination of the whole. An 
institution cannot deserve the name of a uni- 
versity which does not aim, in all the material 
of ‘earning, in the professorships which it es- 
tablishes, and in the whole scope of its pro- 
visions, to make it possible for every student 
to study what he pleases and to any extent he 
pleases. Nor can it be regarded as consistent 
with the spirit of a free country to deny to its 
citizens the possibilities of the highest knowl- 
edge. 

“It is proposed, therefore, at as early a day 
as practicable, to open courses of lectures for 
those who have graduated at this or other in- 
stitutions, and for those who in other ways 
have made such ‘preparation as may enable 
them to attend upon them with advantage. 
These lectures, in accordance with the educa- 
tional systems of Germany and France, will 
form the proper development ‘of the university, 
in distinction from the college or gymnasium 
now in operation. 

“Such a scheme will require the erection of 
an observatory, a large increase of our library 
and our philosophical apparatus, and additional 
professors. A great work, it will require great 


means; but when once accomplished, it will 
constitute the glory of our State and give us 
an indisputable, pre-eminence.” 

It is strange that a professor of men-- 
tal philosophy and an experienced edu- 
cator should have so grieyously under- 
estimated the powers of forgetfulness of 
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faculty and regents. President Tappan 
was summarily and ungratefully dis- 
missed in 1863, and it was not until 1893 
that the Graduate School was formally 
organized, and it does not yet contain 
the twenty departments he outlined. Af- 
ter his dismissal the heading ‘*Under- 
graduate Students’ was dropt from the 
catalog, together with all his other hints 
that the university was an unfinished 
pyramid like that on the great seal of the 
United States. 

The Regents elected the Rev, Dr. E. 
O. Haven president of the university at 
the same meeting that they declared the 
removal of Dr. Tappan. His adminis- 
tration lasted six years, at the end of 
which the presidency was offered to 
James B. Angell, then President of the 
University of Vermont, who at first de- 
clined the offer, but the university wait- 
ed until he changed his mind two years 
later and accepted. It is a pleasure to 
record these names, because they are so 
few. Three presidents in fifty-seven 
years is a record to be proud of and is 
worth calling to the attention of some of 
our younger State universities, which 
shift presidents biennially or oftener. | ° 
The stability, uninterrupted prosperity 
and astonishing growth of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan must be largely due to 
this continuity of administration. For 
more than half its life the university has 
had a single head, a man of remarkable 
executive ability and tactfulness, who 
has always commanded the confidence 
and respect of the people of the univer- 
sity and the people of the State. Three 
times he has been called into the diplo- 
matic service of the nation for one or 
two years, as Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to China in 
1880, as commissioner for the negotia- 
tion of a treaty with Great Britain on 
the fisheries question in 1887, and as 
Minister to Turkey in 1897. 

This is a critical year in American 
education, when three of the oldest and 
most experienced college presidents re- 
tire together—Eliot, of Harvard, at the 
age of seventy-five, after forty years of 
service; Northrup, of Minnesota, at the 
age of seventy-five, after twenty-five 
years of service; and Angell, of Michi- 
gan, at the age of ‘eighty, after thirty- 
eight years of service, plus five years as 
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president of Vermont. Such men are 
rare, and we must feel some anxiety for 
the future when we realize that the 
chances are against finding successors 
who will prove as able and reliable as 
they have been. All three retire volun- 
tarily while still vigorous and in full 
possession of their faculties, in order to 
leave the field to younger men. 

President Angell is a large man in 
every way, able to take up shocks, 
buffer-like ; a diplomatist, even tempered, 
judicious and iunworried. He has in re- 
cent years been governor of the institu- 
tion in the steam engine sense of the 
word, keeping things running smoothly, 
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sors were often impeded by their turning 
the tables on me by inquiring what was 
being done in other institutions to solve 
the problems confronting Michigan. 
The faculty and senate meetings are 
anything but dull; they are not formal 
academic debates or perfunctory regis- 
trations of routine business, but are filled 
with real controversies over vital issues, 
and not unenlivened occasionally by 
manifestations of the pure joy of con- 
flict. 

The cause of this activity is simply 
that the younger generation has come 
knocking at the door. Until the recent 
changes, the average age of the author- 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE MICHIGAN CAMPUS. 


rather than supplying motive power or 
guiding in new directions. This has not 
been on the whole a detriment, in my 
opinion, first, because the university is 
not suffering for want of a revolution, 
and, second, because it has thrown a 
large measure of responsibility on the 
faculty. They have been compelled to 
take the initiative and to do some plan- 
ning for the university as a whole, in- 
stead of each man working solely for 
the interests of his own department, as is 
apt to be the case where there is a domi- 
nant executive. Nowhere else did I find 
so much earnest discussion of the larger 
aspects of educational policy. My ef- 
forts at interviewing the various profes- 


ities of the university—president, secre- 
tary, and influential members of the fac- 
ulty and Board of Regents—was over 
seventy years. But there is a yeasty 
young element in the faculty; new men 
who, individually and organized into 
various groups, have been persistently 
agitating divers scholastic reforms, and 
fretting because the progress is not com- 
mensurate with their earnestness and en- 
ergy. It is natural, on the other hand, 
that the older men in power should fail 
to see the need for radical changes in the 
established order, and should ascribe to 
the desire for personal advancement a 
greater share in the movement than it 
really has. It would imply disrespect for 
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precedent if I should fail to refer in this 
connection to the story told by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes of the session of the 
medical faculty of Harvard forty years 
ago, when, in reply to an indignant in- 
quiry of one of the older professors as 
to why the good old ways were being 
so upset, Mr. Eliot calmly said, “I can 
answer that question. There is a new 
president.” The situation in Michi- 
gan just now is somewhat similar, but 
with one important difference. The re- 
ply of the younger element to this eter- 
nally recurrent question has to be in 
most cases, “There is a new instructor,” 
and this answer does not have the same 
convincing sound, even assuming that it 
has the same force of character behind 
it. 

I do not mean to imply that the faculty 
at Michigan is rent by dissensions or 
contains more discordant elements than 
other faculties. This is not the case, and 
I regard this activity as a very encour- 
aging feature, referring to it merely 
to explain why it is that there is a jar 
and clatter about the administration that 
contrasts with the smooth-running or 
non-running machinery of some of its 
rivals. 

As an instance of the conflict of pres- 
ent-day tendencies with the older ideals 
of the university, I will take a trivial 
question, the introduction of the Phi 
Seta Kappa. This is an honorary soci- 
ety, dating from 1776, to which are 
elected in most colleges students who 
have manifested. superior scholarship 
and literary ability in their undergradu- 
ate work, usually about a tenth of the 
Senior class. In some institutions it is 
a highly prized distinction, with some 
tangible benefits ; in others it is an empty 
honor, being conferred on a class just 
going to leave after all their schoolmates 
have left, or no honor at all because it 
brands the initiate with the name of 
“grind” or whatever the local term may 
be. In co-educational institutions, if 
it is awarded strictly according to 
grades, it is apt to be monopolized by the 
more diligent sex and goes by the name 
of “the woman’s club.” It is non-secret ; 
any member may and some of them can 
give the Greek for “Philosophy the 
Guide to Life.” At a reunion the public 
may look on while two “old grads” fum- 











ble with their fingers trying to remember 
the grip. 

Well, when it was proposed to put the 
Phi Beta Kappa in the University of 
Michigan, President Angell opposed it 
on the ground that it was contrary to the 
spirit of the institution, and undeniably 
it was. Prizes, badges, robes, honors, 
distinctions and all such extraneous 
bribes to scholarship are contrary to the 
historic ideals of the University of 
Michigan. But this is Tag Day every- 
where, and the Phi Beta Kappa, with 
the help of the Zeitgeist, got in. Then 
appeared a difficulty. How could those 
Seniors having the highest grades be 
elected when there are no grades? The 
Examination Report blank has in its up- 
per left hand corner abbreviations for 
four different kinds of failures, but only 
one kind of success, just plain “Passed.” 
The University dismisses its graduates 
with a simple “Well done,” the adverb 
insusceptible of comparison. It is not 
worth while giving the ingenious method 
by which this obstacle was surmounted 
by the Phi Beta Kappa. The university 
will before long probably succumb to the 
inevitable and adopt the grading system 
and all the rest of it. Still, one does not 
love the Inevitable any the better for 
such victories as these. 

Another and more important example 
of change in policy now being forced 
upon the State universities, contrary to 
their fundamental principles, is in the 
regulation of student affairs. The theory 
of the State university is that the State 
here offers at great expense, but free to 
all its young people, the opportunity for 
an education. It is like a fountain in a 
public square, giving its water freely to 
every passerby without regard to wheth- 
er he has food and clothing, or whether 
he spills the water in carrying it to his 
lips. The assumption is that nobody will 
come to the university unless he is ear- 
nestly desirous of an education. Unfor- 
tunately, this assumption is not justified, 
perhaps less justified nowadays than 
when higher education was less common. 
The “leisure class” is becoming an appre- 
ciable factor in Western universities, 
altho still far smaller than in the Eastern. 
It is becoming evident also that the ordi- 
nary well-meaning student needs more 
looking after than he has been getting. 
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Anyway, the laissez-faire policy is break- 
ing down all along the line, in university 
as in civil administration, and even those 
of us who were inoculated in our youth 
with Mill and Spencer have to admit the 
desirability of the change. 

Good teaching has always been one of 
the strong features of Michigan Univer- 
sity, even during the period, now happily 
closing, when good teaching was regard- 
ed as a sign of mediocrity. But it has 
been decidedly improved in efficiency of 
late by the adoption of more stringent 
regulations in regard to attendance on 
class exercises and the like. Ifa student 
is doing poor work, some effort is now 
made to find out why, and sometimes 
it becomes apparent that the student 
was not the only one to blame. Entering 
students are now assigned in small 
groups to advisers and in many other 
ways efforts are being made to bridge 
the gap, which in Michigan had become 
unduly wide, between faculty and stu- 
dents. The appointment of Prof, J. O. 
Reed as Dean of the Department of 
Literature, Science and the Arts has 
caused a general “bracing up” of class- 
room work. The old “take-it-or-leave- 


it” air is giving way to a new spirit. 
A part of the same movement is the 
greater attention now being paid to the 


private life of the student. The Eastern 
universities ordinarily provide both in- 
struction and lodgings and charge for 
both, altho ‘in neither case what they are 
worth. That is, the total expense of the 
college course is shared between the col- 
lege and the student. It is also shared 
in the case of the State university, but in 
a different way. The university provides 
the instruction without charge, and the 
student bears all his personal expenses. 
This is a pretty theory, but pretty theo- 
ries, like pretty girls, do not keep their 
looks as they grow old. Neither plan, in 
fact, works satisfactorily. College dor- 
mitories and dining halls have often 
proved annoying to manage and expen- 
sive to maintain, and in many cases pri- 
vate dormitories and boarding clubs, 
self-supporting, have proved more at- 
tractive to the students than the accom- 
modations provided by the college. On 
the other hand, private enterprise, given 
a free field by the State universities, has 
not furnished the sort of accommoda- 
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tions that the students ought to have. 
The fraternity houses provide a part of 
the students with pleasant and comfort- 
able homes, but have brought with them 
certain evils that are causing anxiety 
everywhere. The poor student who 
“baches it” on crackers and prunes, and 
puts in twenty to forty hours a week at 
hard labor, is not getting the most out of 
his college course. And between these is 
the great body of young people of both 
sexes, picking up a precarious living in 
boarding houses, sporadic clubs and pri- 
vate families of all sorts and conditions. 
A town which is dependent on a college 
for its support gets to regarding the stu- 
dents as its prey. It resents any inter- 
ference with its proprietary rights. It 
weaves around the college a network of 
intertwined interests, like that which in 
Switzerland protects the tourist industry. 

There is, besides, as I have said, the 
traditional opposition to paternalism. 
When I was a student in a State univer- 
sity the feeling against dormitories was 
so strong that, if one had been offered to 
the university by some philanthropist, it 
might have been rejected as an insult. 
Such a rule as that recently adopted by 
Princeton, requiring all Freshmen and 
Sophomores to eat together at a certain 
place, at a certain price, would have been 
regarded as an intolerable tyranny. But 
times change, whether we change with 
them or not. Now the universities every- 
where are beginning to realize the need 
of something of the kind, altho legis- 
latures have not yet come to the point of 
passing appropriations for such purposes. 
This is just the time when philanthropy 
should come to the rescue and establish 


- student homes on a semi-self-supporting 


basis. The various religious denomina- 
tions could do more good in many cases 
by maintaining residential halls in con- 
nection with the State universities than 
in keeping up their small rival colleges, 
which often contain fewer members of 
the denomination than does the State 
university. In Michigan certain capital- 
ists propose to erect a large dormitory, 
with commons and club rooms, under 
student control. Such a building, prop- 
erly managed, would be of great benefit 
to the university, and the undertaking, 
tho purely commercial in its motive, 
might well receive such unofficial encour- 
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agement and support as the authorities 
can give. : 

There are more undergraduate stu- 
dents at Ann Arbor than at any other 
university in the country, 4,477 in 1908, 
Harvard following with 3,876, and Co- 
lumbia with 3,803. They have been left 
largely to their own devices, and the de- 
vices have not always been of a credit- 
able character. Class scraps and “hors- 
ing” have had no accepted restrictions or 
regulations. Hair cutting, face painting, 
house raiding and kidnapping became 
epidemic. Freshmen were treed and 
egged and put thru such stunts as sopho- 
moric ingenuity could devise. The class 
rush on “Black Friday” was preceded by 
a week of general disorder and excite- 
ment, seriously interfering with regular 
work. The student shows and parades 
sometimes contained features offensive 
to good taste and propriety. Press re- 
ports of such things, exaggerating the 
disorder and eliminating its redeeming 
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factor, the good-natured boyishness of it 
all, have given the institution a reputa- 
tion that in my opinion it does not de- 
serve. The Michigan boys do not, I 
think, behave any worse than those in 
other universities, but they make more 
noise about it. 

A decided reaction has set in within 
the last year or two that promises to 
bring about a better order of things. The 
Law Department, as is appropriate but 
not necessarily to be expected, led in the 
reform. The class rush in its old form 
has been ordered abolished and some 
substitute, such as push ball and the tug 
of war, is being sought for that will elim- 
inate its brutality while retaining its 
strenuosity. The hair of Freshmen, even 
tho too long for the style, is undisturbed. 
The Senior and Sophomore drinking 
clubs, the “Friars” and the “Pipe and 
Bowl” have been ostensibly extinguished. 
What is more encouraging than faculty 
action is the spontaneous change in public 
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opinion among the students themselves. 
One or two of the saloons have gone out 
of business for want of their former 
student patronage. But in the recent 
election, when so many counties in Mich- 
igan went dry, the County of. Ann Arbor 
did not. This does not speak well for 
the civic influence of the university on 
the community in which it has been situ- 
ated for over half a century. If the sa- 
loons are not to be banished from Ann 
Arbor as they have been from Cam- 
bridge, Berkeley and Urbana, they 
should at least be kept decent. 

The most important duty of the next 
president will be the development of a 
sense of self-respect and responsibility 
on the part of the students. The stu- 
dents are not yet ready for such a system 
of self-government as prevails at Prince- 
ton and at California, nor, it must be 
said, are the faculty. Last fall, when a 


student was caught cheating, one of the 
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professors called a jury of his peers, who 
found him guilty and advised his suspen- 
sion for a year, but this sentence was not 
confirmed by the faculty, who regarded 
the proceeding with suspicion as unau- 
thorized and irregular. 

There is a Student Council, but it has 
little power, and that little is not always 
exerted on the right side. Its ineffective- 
ness in a crisis was shown last year, when 
a mob of a thousand students wrecked 
the Star Theater, a nickel moving 
picture show, whose proprietor had of- 
fended them by putting out a disorderly 
student. On the following night they 
smashed in the windows and demolished 
the piano and furniture. The Mayor, 
the fire department and the few police- 
men the town affords were powerless in 
the hands of the students. President 
Angell was sent for and made a speech 
to the students, but they paid no atten- 
tion to him. Dean Hutchins, who is as 
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SIXTY-FOUR FRESHMEN CAPTURED AND BRANDED. 
The custom has been recently abolished. 
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highly respected as any professor, also 
appealed to them in vain. The theater, 
an adjoining saloon and the fire depart- 
ment claimed damages to the amount of 
$3,500, but a settlement was finally made 
for $1,000, and the criminal charges dis- 
missed. The Student Council raised a 
large amount of money for the defense 
of fifteen students arrested, some of 
whom were quite innocent, but it made 
no attempt to search out the more guilty 
parties, and has done nothing to prevent 
the recurrence of such an affair in the 
future. Of course, theater disturbances 
are not unusual elsewhere being estab- 
lished customs in some universities, and 
the anticipated damages paid for in ad- 
vance, but the lack of official control 
and of self-control points the way to a 
needed reform. The Student Council 
having failed to ameliorate the fall rush, 
the faculty Senate took the matter in 
hand, and among other regulations, pro- 
vided that it be held in the daytime, 
whereupon the Student Council passed a 
different set of regulations, putting the 
rush in the evening, as formerly. Ath- 
letic affairs are still in confusion, in spite 
of or because of the fact that students, 
alumni, faculty and regents have in turn 
tried their hands at rules and manage- 
ment. Michigan withdrew from the 
Western Conference a year ago because 
of dissatisfaction with the eligibility 
rules. 

As I have said before, all State uni- 
versities look alike to the Easterner. Yet 
in reality they all differ among them- 
selves in language, institutions and laws 
as much as do Yale, Harvard and Prince- 
ton. I shall have failed in my task if I 
do not make plain some of the grosser 
distinctions as the five here taken into 
consideration are in turn described. Of 
course, each of the universities regards 
itself as responsible for the education of 
the people of the State, and as neglect- 
ing its duty if it fails to provide training 
in all of the common professions except 
divinity. But these professional schools, 
tho having a certain specious equivalence 
in the catalogs, are in reality very une- 
qually developed, and the absence or 
overgrowth of one of them shifts the 
center of gravity of the institution. For 
example, the University of Michigan is 
sharply differentiated from the other 
four universities—those of California, 
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Wisconsin, Illinois and Minnesota—in 
that the State agricultural college is not 
a department of the university, but is a 
separate institution, located at Lansing. 
This does not make much difference with 
the composition of the student body, for 
until recently the number of agricultural 
students of collegiate grade in the State 
universities has been absurdly small, but 
it cuts off the university from the receipt 
of the funds given by the United States 
Government for the support of agricul- 
tural education and research. The States 
that have separated the agricultural col- 
lege from the university in order to ap- 
pease local ambitions have suffered from 
it, because there is a great loss of money 
and still more of efficiency thru the du- 
plication of buildings, laboratories, libra- 
ries and professorships. It is, of course, 
the departments of chemistry, biology 
and engineering that are most strength- 
ened by the presence in a university of 
the agricultural courses and experiment 
station work. A minor effect on under- 
graduate life is that Michigan, unlike the 
other four universities mentioned, has no 
military drill for the students, the Di- 
daxia of Polemitactica never having ma- 
terialized. The educational forces of the 
commonwealth are still further scattered 
by putting the School of Mines at 
Houghton, on the Upper Peninsula, 
which is practically another State, in- 
stead of making it a department of the 
university, as in California and Minne- 
sota, 

But by the law of compensation, to 
which we are accustomed to refer facts 
not otherwise explicable, the University 
of Michigan has developed larger and 
stronger schools of law and medicine 
than are to be found in the other State 
universities. The Law School is, in fact, 
the largest in the country except that of 
New York University. It draws nearly 
70 per cent. of its students from outside 
the State, and the fees of the non-resi- 
dents, tho only $65 a year, $10 more than 
for Michigan residents, more than pay 
the salaries of all its professors. At 
present it requires only a high school 
preparation, but a six-year combined 
course is recommended to the students, 
and its faculty is trying to get the con- 
sent of the regents to require a year of 
collegiate work for entrance. 

In the medical department the six-year 
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combined course is now compulsory, that 
is, two years of collegiate work are nec- 
essary for admission. Here also more 
than half the students come from other 
States. It is the most striking exception 
to the rule that a first-class medical 
school cannot be maintained outside a 
large city, for Ann Arbor has only 16,- 
000 population besides the students. 

Three duties has a State medical school : 
to train practitioners, to advance the sci- 
ence, and to promote public hygiene. 
The University of Michigan performs all 
these well. It has good hospitals under 
its own management, including a psycho- 
pathic ward with a building of its own. 
It was in Professor Novy’s laboratory 
that the ¢xistence of the bubonic plague 
in San Francisco, which the Californian 
authorities were denying, received an un- 
expectedly complete demonstration by a 
student who accidentally imbibed a few 
millions of the pernicious protozoa. The 
university is now beginning a campaign 
of education against tuberculosis, which 
will cover the entire State. 

Another movement for the benefit of 
the State is forestry. More than half of 


Michigan is still wild unsettled land. Six 
million acres, one-sixth of the entire 
State, have reverted to the State on ac- 


count of non-payment of taxes. Most 
of this is burned-over pinery and stump 
waste. Professor Filibert Roth, of the 
university, is Forest Warden, and is 
training his young men by a college 
course of five years and practical experi- 
ence in the forest reserves in his charge, 
to reclaim and make profitable to Michi- 
gan its idle territory. 

The engineering department is by far 
the largest of the vacational schools, and 
offers some unusual courses. 

At Princeton and at Yale I was re- 
peatedly asked: “Have you seen the tank 
yet?” At Michigan I was asked the 
same question, but it had a different sig- 
nificance. The tank that is Michigan’s 
pride is a canal 300 feet long, 22 feet 
wide and 10 feet deep, in the laboratory 
of marine engineering. Boats ten feet 
long, carved out of paraffin, are run back 
and forth thru this by trolley, and the 
dynamometer records the resistance. In 
this way the best possible curves for the 
hull of any vessel can be worked out ex- 
perimentally. The field facilities of the 
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department of engineering have been en- 
larged by the gift of 1,500 acres on 
Douglas Lake as a summer camp. 

It is often said that a summer school 
can only prosper in city universities. 
Here again the experience of Michigan 
contradicts the generality. All depart- 
ments at Ann Arbor are in full blast for 
eight weeks and the work done deserves 
and receives full credit. In fact, the work 
is of a more advanced character than in 
the winter terms, and the proportion of 
graduate students is very much greater. 
In the summer session of 1908 there were 
1,077 students, representing forty-two 
States and Territories and sixteen for- 
eign countries. About a fifth of them 
were college graduates, having degrees 
from 104 different institutions. In the 
medical department 35 per cent. were col- 
lege graduates and 14 per cent. practis- 
ing physicians. 

The summer school movement is one 
of the most important developments of 
university education in recent years, and 
will be discussed at some length in later 
articles, but I must say here that its chief 
advantage, in my opinion, lies not in the 
utilization of the plant and the shortening 
of the college course, but in that it brings 
back to the university men and women 
engaged in all lines of professional work. 
Teachers in schools and colleges who 
want to learn at first hand the latest news 
from the frontier of knowledge and to 
acquire the new ways of pedagogy; doc- 
tors who want instruction in recent meth- 
ods in medicine and surgery; engineers 
who need help in some novel problem; 
inventors who desire an opportunity to 
work out an idea, and ministers who wish 
to get into the current of the thought of 
the day or to study the newer methods of 
philanthropy; all have come to realize 
that the university can be of some use 
to them. Many of these are not can- 
didates for an advanced degree, do not 
care for a degree and cannot be induced 
to work for one, but want some man’s 
ideas or technique and will go after him 
wherever he may be. This class of “spe- 
cial students,” useful for swelling the 
roll of the graduate school, but sneered 
at by rival institutions, and viewed with 
suspicion by the Carnegie Foundation, 
will, I think, prove to be an important 
and wholesome influence in our universi- 
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ties. It is generally recognized that one 
of the drawbacks of the teaching pro- 
fession is the constant contact with im- 
mature minds. The graduate students 
who have never left school retain their 
attitude of pupillage, but the returned 
graduate will exert a countervailing in- 
fluence on the psychology of the pro- 
fessor. The returned graduate—what 
should we call him, a recidivist ?—is self- 
reliant and independent, also intractable 
and undeferential, being himself accus- 
tomed to deference in his local circle. He 
is impatient of red tape and intolerant 
of slouchy teaching, and he has a con- 
tempt for pretentiousness in other peo- 
ple. His ideas are practical and will tend 
to counteract excess of academicity. The 
special student is now being brought into 
the university circle chiefly by the sum- 
mer school, but he will not confine him- 
self to that. 

There is another way of effecting a 
closer union of State and School besides 
this of bringing the people to the uni- 
versity, and that is bringing the uni- 
versity to the people. In the first the 
University of Michigan has been pre- 
eminently successful. In 1880 there was 
one Michigan student in the university to 
every 2,407 of the population of the 
State ; in 1900 the ratio was one to 1,206; 
in 1907 it was one to 973. In the second 
of the duties or opportunities, that of 
university extension in its various forms, 
such as farmers’, teachers’ and mechan- 
ics’ institutes and courses, correspond- 
ence teaching, and work in lecture and 
library centers, Michigan has not been so 
active as some of the other State uni- 
versities, notably Wisconsin. 

An opportunity for expansion into a 
new field seems to me to be afforded by 
the development of the educational de- 
partment of the university. Some uni- 
versities, like Yale, Princeton and, Penn- 
sylvania, give no attention to the training 
of teachers. Others, notably Columbia 
and Chicago, have large and well en- 
dowed teachers’ colleges, with model 
schools for practice and experiment. 
Michigan belongs by its history in the 
latter class, for, as I have explained, its 
connection with the public school system 
has always been close. President Angell 
in 1874 recommended that instruction in 
pedagogy be given and five years later 
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the first American Professorship of the 
Science and Art of Teaching was estab- 
lished. The obstacle to the further de- 
velopment of this work at the present 
time is the lack of facilities for practice 
teaching, because the university has no 
model school, and the schools of Ann 
Arbor do not give sufficient opportunity 
for such work. Under these circum- 
stances it seems to me that the question 
of training, at least for high school and 
college work, could best be solved by 
sending the advanced students into the 
high schools of the State. In this way 
the high schools could add a fifth year or 
strengthen the fourth, giving a greater 
variety of courses at very slight ex- 
pense. Local school boards cannot af- 
ford to hire a competent instructor for 
the three or four students who may wish 
to take Greek, or chemistry, which is 
getting to be as rare as Greek. There- 
fore students are either shut out from 
certain lines of collegiate work for lack 
of preparation or such classes are 
taught by an over-busy principal or by 
an incompetent assistant, who has to 
study the next lesson over night and even 
then sometimes to dismiss the class be- 
fore the bell rings to prevent being car- 
ried over into unexplored territory. 
There could be a special peripatetic fac- 
ulty for such work. The circuit rider 
professor would visit each high school in 
his district once every week or fortnight 
to give a lecture or conduct a recitation, 
and to see that the class drill is thoroly 
done by the teacher-in-training. The ob- 
jections usually urged against such inex- 
perienced teachers would not hold in this 
case, because they would be giving their 
own specialties under the direct control 
and guidance of the university professor, 
with whose methods they are familiar. 
That is, the high school pupils would 
then be under the same kind of instruc- 
tion as most of the lower class students 
in large universities. The teachers in 
training would find out whether they 
were fit for such a profession; they 
would get credit on their university 
course for such practical work and they 
would be partially self-supporting. The 
pupils in the town could remain at home 
for a year or two longer, thus saving 
themselves expense and relieving the uni- 
versity of much of its elementary work 





























and the embarrassment of their youthful 
spirits. The Massachusetts Legislature 
has before it a proposal to utilize the high 
school buildings for giving a complete 
college course in every city. If such a 
plan is not impracticable in Massachu- 
setts it would be easier to introduce 
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foundations, which were from the begin- 
ning made to coincide with the bounda- 
ries of the State. At the same time the 
superstructure must be raised in accord- 
ance with the design of its founders. 
That it has been so far predominantly an 
undergraduate institution is not to be 
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CUTTING A MODEL BOAT OUT OF PARAFFIN. 
To the right is the tank for testing its efficiency. 


where the State university system pre- 
vails, especially in Michigan, where it 
would be merely carrying out the original 
scheme of the university. It is primari- 
ly a question of which is the more mo- 
bile, a professor or a class. At any rate, 
we must recognize the fact that both are 
more mobile than they used to be, 
whether the centripetal or the centri- 
fugal force prove the stronger. Our 
colleges seem to be still in the stage- 
coach period, unmindful of the new fields 
opened to them by trolley and express. 
The next step in the future of the Uni- 
versity should be its expansion in this or 
some other form until it fills out its 





hastily set down to its discredit. It 
means rather that the University has 
done conscientiously the duty which lay 
nearest. All of the State universities 
have been swamped with undergraduates 
and have not yet been able to provide 
buildings and instructors fast enough to 
accommodate them. But now it is felt 
that the time has come to demonstrate 
that a State can provide for its citizens 
not only the higher education, but the 
highest. Like the other State universi- 
ties, Michigan is now making special ef- 
forts to develop its research work. In 
response to the pressure of the vounger 
element, of which I have spoken and in 
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particular a frank exposure of the de- 
ficiencies of the institution in the Mich- 
igan Alumnus,* the last year has seen a 
great change in this respect. The latest 
report of the secretary of the Graduate 
Council, April, 1909, gives 258 graduate 
students, including those in the profes- 
sional schools. Of these 93 were in the 
summer session. This is an increase of 
135 per cent. in the last six years. About 
one-quarter of the number are working 
for the doctorate, the most popular de- 
partments being English, philosophy, 
Germanics, chemistry, and physics in this 
order. Last month I gave a long list of 
monographs and periodicals published by 
the University of California, for which 
the University of Michigan can show 10 
parallel. There is a “Humanistic Series,” 
in which three volumes of valuable clas- 
sical studies have been issued, and three 
periodicals. 

But it must be remembered that the 
explorations and investigations of the 
University of California have been made 
by the aid of special gifts, and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, altho it has a very 
large body of alumni, has received no 
such extensive donations or bequests. 

The University authorities have doubt- 
less been wise in their policy not to spend 
the people’s money on architectural dis- 
play so long as the incessant demand for 
room continued, but this is no reason for 
the complete disregard of harmony and 
system in building. I have alluded 
to the similarity in spirit and principles 
between Harvard and Michigan. The 
resemblance extends to their architec- 
ture. The campus in both cases has 
been buiit up on the elective principle. 
The arrangement of the buildings is 
much the same as when a child dumps 
his Swiss village out of the box on the 
floor. In Michigan the architectural de- 
partment has prepared plans for the de- 
velopment of the campus, but no regard 
is paid to them in the placing of build- 
ings. 

There is no agreement as to style, ma- 
terial or color. The most recent addi- 
tion is in the greatest possible contrast 
with all the others and it has been placed 
in the most crowded part of the campus, 
twenty feet out of line with its neighbors. 





*Vol. XIV, p. 353.__ See correction of figures and 
further discussion in XIV, 397, 399, and XV, 287. 
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This is the Alumni Memorial Building, 
more commonly called either “the 
D’Ooge’s Palace,” in honor of the distin- 
guished professor of Greek who was 
instrumental in getting it, or the “mauso- 
leum” by those who always associate 
marble with tombstones. There was 
much disappointment among the stu- 
dents because this building does not pro- 
vide their much needed commons and 
clubrooms, but will contain the offices of 
the alumni association and the paintings 
now hanging in the library. There seems 
to have been a feeling on the part of the 
promoters of the building that it would 
be a desecration to have eating and play- 
ing in an edifice sacred to the memories 
of fallen soldiers. But Harvard, surely 
an authority on such matters, finds no 
impropriety in using a memorial hall for 
such purposes, and there is classical 
precedent for the custom of. honoring 
the heroic dead by feasts and games. 
The well-wooded campus makes a 
pleasant impression on the visitor, and 
many of the buildings, individually con- 
sidered, are handsome and well adapted 
to their purposes. There is a good deal 
of building going on this year. The new 
dental building, just completed, of red 
brick with stone trimmings, is admirably 
arranged and equipt. The four-story 
chemical building, now being erected of 
iron-shot brick with a terra cotta cornice, 
measures 230 feet by 130, and is well 
lighted by two inclosed courts, one of 
them on the lower stories occupied by a 
large amphitheater. On a hill beyond 
the campus the visitor’s eye is attracted 
by the glint of a copper dome, with 
minor bulbs like onion sets sprouting up 
around. This will house the new 37-inch 
reflecting telescope which Professor 
Hussey will use in adding to the collec- 
tion of double-stars that he began at 
Lick. Between the Observatory and the 
campus is Sleepy Hollow, which will now 
have to change its name, for it has been 
bought by the Woman’s League as a 
playground for the girls. Near by is the 
Barbour Gymnasium, which is more than 
a gymnasium, for the women in the uni- 
versity have made it the center of a social 
life of their own, which does not, how- 
ever, interfere with a due amount of 
association with the opposite sex both in 
work and play. Here they give their re- 
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ceptions, dances, teas, plays, literary en- 
tertainments and “smokeless smokers,” 
to which they may or may not invite the 
men, just as they please. This has culti- 
vated in the women students a spirit of 
independence and self-reliance without 
developing any antagonism between the 
sexes. The women are, on the whole, 
treated with fairness; that is, they re- 
ceive the treatment they individually 
merit. Some of the fashionable frater- 
nity set refuse to invite them to social 
events of importance, but that is not alto- 
gether an evil. Since Michigan was the 
first of the greater universities to adopt 
co-education, we may expect a similar 
development in the other universities. It 
is sufficient to say that none of the dire 
prophecies made in 1871, when the 
women were admitted, have come to 
pass. 

The women of the university, as was 
to be expected, were ahead of the men in 
establishing a social center. Now, how- 
ever, a start has been made toward pro- 
viding a place where all the men students 
may feel at home by the purchase of the 


residence of Judge Cooley and its con- 
version into a clubhouse, the Michigan 
Union. There are now in the University 
twenty fraternities in the literary de- 
partment or college and thirteen in the 


professional schools. All these have 
their own houses, as have also the nine 
sororities. Then there are ten sectional 
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clubs of students from a particular State 
or city, six literary and debating societies 
and six musical organizations, which, 
with the athletic teams, church gilds, etc., 
make up a total of 176 student associa- 
tions. Yet an analysis of the member- 
ship shows that less than a tenth of the 
students take part in any of them except 
the fraternities and sectional clubs. It is 
evident, therefore, that the University as 
a whole is not over-organized, as is com- 
monly believed. The real problem of the 
great universities is how to reach the 
submerged nine-tenths and to give them 
a little share in such voluntary student 
activities. I must not omit, tho I can 
merely mention, a movement that is ap- 
parent in many of the State universities, 
but has reached its highest development 
so far in Michigan—that is, the estab- 
lishment of extra-territorial religious in- 
struction. There are four buildings sup- 
ported by the Churches for work among 
and by the students, and the list of 

“Studies in Religion” for 1908-09 (which 
should be sent for by all interested) 
gives 48 classes and lecture courses in 
Christian philosophy and ethics, biblical 
study and church work, by members of 
the faculty, student pastors and speakers 
from abroad. In this way another Tap- 
pan dream is coming true, the missing 
faculty of theology is being supplied by 
individual effort, and the State univer- 
sity is made complete. 

New York City. 
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BY J. VALLANCE BROWN 


Bunn? Be it so. Yet still I see 
The planes and figs, the gray-green tree 
Athene loved, the vine-grown lea, 


The haze-veiled hills, the dear, deep blue, 
Each mellow line, each chastened hue 
That makes Greece fair—the Greece I knew; 


The satyr goat, the peasant carts, 
The sail-flecked Gulf, old Athens’ marts, 
The folk afield—stanch, simple hearts; 


The long, sweet, summer noon ! 


Sweet sun-kissed cheeks and lips and eyes, 
(Ah me! Dear eyes in whose deeps lies 
A love I see not, yet surmise) ; 


The glamor of the days of old 
When Helen smiled and knights were bold, 
When Phidias carved the Attic hold 


To shrine the maid of mystic birth, 
To body Hellas’ wit and worth, 
To flash the arts thru all the earth, 


All things 


Are hushed—Pan’s hour—all, save thy wings. 


Blind? No! I see! 


The tettix sings! 


Tarxio Cottecre, Tarkio, Mo. 











The Crystal Seers 


(Being the Confession of Moen James Jaques, Horse Reporter) 
BY FRANK CRANE 


AM going to write the plain truth 

| about the origin of the widespread 

organization known as the Crystal 

Seers. And for this I am qualified, being 
the one who devised the scheme. 

The proposition was conceived in the 
most cold-blooded way. There were 
three of us, all graduates of Yale, 1895. 
We met casually in a German restaurant 
on Thirteenth street, New York, and fell 
to talking over old times. 

First, there was the Reverend Henry 
Alford Tompkins, who had just resigned 
from a little Unitarian Church in New 
England. He had been successively a 
Methodist and an Episcopalian before he 
had become a Unitarian, and now had 
left the last-named faith and was theo- 
logically, as well as financially, at sea. 
Tompkins was an attractive fellow, tall, 
lantern-jawed, and with an imposing, 
spiritual face. He had a wonderful gift 
of language and could talk endlessly and 
entertainingly upon any topic and upon 
any occasion. 

Then there was Dr. Karl Lester Hark- 
away. He had graduated at a medical 
school, after leaving Yale, had hung out 
his shingle in the American metropolis 
and was having hard work to pay his 
rent. 

Lastly came myself, Moen James 
Jaques, who had been grinding away at 
newspaper work and writing for the 
magazines (things that were seldom pub- 
lished), and living from hand to mouth 
among the New York myriads who are 
hanging by their eyebrows above the 
abyss of failure. 

After a solid lunch of pig’s knuckle 
and sauerkraut, washed down with sev- 
eral seidels of Pilsener, conversation was 
loosened. The topic of success arose, 
and we were all of one opinion, to wit: 
that it is the faker who wins the laurels 
in the great game of “getting on.” 

“You just look at the preaching busi- 
ness,” said Tompkins. “I’ve been hon- 
est, and what’s happened to me? 
Screwed! That’s what. Down and out! 
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You take your full churches and popular 
preachers, and in every case it is some 
sort of fake that causes them. There’s 
Dr. A., of Boston—most renowned— 
great audiences— wonderful sermons, 
and so on—wouldn’t last a week if he 
was not backed by a bunch of million- 
aires whom he has hoodooed. In the last 
analysis he simply stands for the spiritual 
power of massed money. Of course, he’s 
a fairly good speaker and considerable 
of a man, but there are a hundred 
preachers in Boston who could do the 
business fully as well in his place. Then 
there is a fellow by the name of B., whom 
I knew in Woonsocket—couldn’t preach 
any more than a rabbit—but he was gen- 
ial, smiling and an assiduous jollier. 
What was the result? Church packed 
and crowds turned away! And there I 
was in my meeting house dealing out the 
real stuff to a baker’s dozen. And so it 
goes.” 

“Tt’s the same way with the medical 
profession,” added Harkaway. “They 
claim to abhor quacks. Every successful 
physician is a quack. It’s all sly ways 
of advertising, and an appearance of wis- 
dom, professional secretiveness and all 
that. Oh, it makes me sick! If a doctor 
goes around telling the truth he’s driv- 
ing right over the hill to the poorhouse 
all right.” 

I added my testimony. “It’s just the 
same with writing. The popular author 
is the best jockeyed author. I have writ- 
ten no end of stuff that Kipling & Co. 
couldn’t touch with a ten foot pole. 
What’s the answer? Nothing doing! 
Manuscripts returned with printed 
thanks. These magazine editors just 
pound the sidewalk between the lunch 
counters and their offices and wouldn’t 
know good literature if they fell over a 
piece of it in the street.” 

“Bah!” said Tompkins. 

“Bosh!” said Harkaway. 

“Hog wash!” said I. 

So each of us got out our little ham- 
mer and we had a regular anvil chorus, 
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knocking everybody and everything that 
was successful. 

Suddenly, as I was looking into my 
empty beer glass, I had an idea—The 
Idea! 

“Boys,” I said. “I’ve thought of some- 
thing. I won’t say now what it is. I 
want time to let it simmer a bit. Come 
back tomorrow at this same hour and 1 
think I’ll have something interesting to 
tell you.” 

The next day found us all three at the 
same little table 1n the corner. Then I 
outlined to them the result of my medi- 
tation. 

“Now, here’s the situation,” I began. 
“Here are three of us, well-educated, 
capable and untrammeled by families. 
The world is before us. We’re simply 
chumps if we don’t arise and take.” 

“You're all right, so far,” said Tomp- 
kins. 

“You just hold on,” I added. “Let me 
develop my idea in my own way. First, 
what do we want? Why, we want suc- 
cess, money, fame, life and plenty of it. 
Second, how are these things gotten? 
Answer, simply by faking. 

“Now, we three here represent the 
three great professions infested by fakers 
of all time, religion, medicine and litera- 
ture. 

“Why haven’t we succeeded? Because 
we have been wooing the blest minority. 
Mankind is divided into two classes; 
nine-tenths are fools, and one-tenth have 
common sense. The first thing we want 
to do, therefore, is to cut loose from that 
one-tenth. They’re honest, but they 
haven’t any money nor any doughnuts. 

“Now, you turn to the great majority. 
What do they want? They want to be 
humbugged, as Barnum said. They like 
it, and are not happy until they get it. 
If you’re going in for truth and the sim- 
ple life and the magna est veritas busi- 
ness you want to get you a farm and 
learn to milk. But if you want cham- 
pagne and caviar you’ve got to get com- 
plex and hand out the confidence talk. 

“Next step. This is a materialistic age. 
The other world racket won’t go. You 
have to appeal to people’s love of pleas- 
ure. Now the great mass of rich people 
are jaded, with their mansions and dia- 
monds and yachts and so on. They want 
something new. And I’ve got it for ’em. 
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“Just look at the patent medicine busi- 
ness! Millions in.it! And clean swin- 
dle, all of it. People take their nostrums 
because they want something ; they’re dis- 
satisfied. 

“And they want something they don’t 
understand. A thing’s got to be mysteri- 
ous and woolly to go. There isn’t a con- 
siderable city in the United States where 
there isn’t some sort of Thought Vibra- 
tion or Higher Life or Esoteric faker, 
usually a woman, who has a big follow- 
ing and is taking in the greenbacks hand 
over fist. 

“People want a fetish. We’re all bar- 
barians at the core and we want some 
sort of outlandish contraption to stimu- 
late our imagination. And I have it. 

“This is it. You see, I hold in my 
hand just a common, ordinary crystal— 
bought it in a department store at the 
counter where they sell children’s 
marbles. 

“You are, of course, familiar with the 
fact that in the dark ages the hoodooists 
used to look into crystals and see any old 
kind of a thing you might ask. 

“Now, my notion is simply to revive 
that cult. Found the Brotherhood of the 
Crystal Seers. Get people to buy these 
marbles at $5 apiece—cost us three for a 
cent—and show them how to see life, 
health and happiness by ‘just gazing at 
this thing and hypnotizing themselves.” 

“Bug house!” ejaculated Harkaway. 

“There you go!” I retorted. “I sup- 
posed you’d want something nice and 
reasonable, and go on the rest of your 
life eating frankfurters and cheese. I 
tell you, this is the biggest fool thing 
anybody ever heard of, and consequently 
it will go like hot waffles. 

“You see it has every qualification. It 
is mysterious, it is silly, it is antique. 
What more do you want.” 

“Say,” said Tompkins, “I’m beginning 
to see a light. We could hire a hall, you 
know, and have meetings, and—and—” 

“Sure!” said I. “There’s where you 
come in, Tompkins. You load up on a 
lot of crystallographic wisdom and hand 
it out to them Sunday afternoons. Hark- 
away will open a down town office and 
receive patients during the week. I'll 
attend to the literary and publicity end 
of the scheme. I have a book in mind 
now. It will be called “The Crystal 
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Life.” By the aid of Browning and 
Maeterlinck and the Encyclopedias I'll 


get you up the dandiest handbook ever,_ 


chock full of soul food that not a person 
will understand and hence they’ll be crazy 
for it.” 

We discussed further details, and I 
succeeded in inoculating my two compan- 
ions with my enthusiasm. 

We hired a little hall over on Third 
avenue and put a notice in the papers ad- 
vising all who didn’t know what was the 
matter with them, all who had chronic 
diseases, all who were disappointed in 
love, and all who felt vague reachings 
out for the je-ne-sais-quoi, to come 
around at 3 p. m. and hear the Reverend 
Mr. Tompkins’s discourse on “The Crys- 
tal Life, or The Secret of Health, Wealth 
and Happiness.” 

At the first meeting there were just 
seven present besides us three. Two of 
them were free-love cranks, one was an 
anarchist, two were just plain bums, one 


was an old man with long gray hair, who © 


was batty generally, and the last was a 
newspaper reporter from the City Press 
Association. 

Tompkins read a little from Maeter- 
linck’s “Wisdom and Destiny,” and then 
branched out impromptu for forty min- 
utes. He did pretty well, except that he 
was entirely too plain and sensible in his 
remarks. It took him some time to prac- 
tise up until he could talk with absolute 
incoherence, but he finally succeeded. 
After several weeks he was able to pre- 
sent a discourse that was entirely satis- 
factory, burning with earnestness and 
not a grain of sense in it. 

In about a month the well dressed peo- 
ple gradually sifted in, and before two 
months we had the hall filled regularly. 
In the meanwhile Harkaway took down 
his physician’s sign and had painted on 
his office door “Karl Lester Harkaway— 
Crystallographer.” 

I ground away at the book and in three 
weeks it was finished. The world knows 
what it is. Over two million copies have 
been sold. The book, bound in morocco, 
is lying around all over the United 
States, in people’s bedrooms, marked up 
with pencil and otherwise showing signs 
of hard study. But the first time I read 
a chapter of it to my two friends, Tomp- 
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kins roared with laughter, and Harka- 

way, with a dazed look, cried: 
‘Jaques, that’s plumb crazy! Abso- 

lutely nutty! They won't stand for it.” 

“They won't, hey?” I replied. “That’s 
so, they won’t stand for it, because they'll 
come a running for it.” 

Our first streak of fat luck was when 
Mrs. Lindley Forsythe, a society woman, 
came to our meetings and proceeded to 
get mashed on Tompkins. She bought a 
crystal and plunged into the esoteric in- 
wardness of our faith, same as a bullfrog 
into a pond. In fact, she outdid us. She 
would argue with Tompkins after the 
meeting until the air was blue, and 
neither of them had the first notion of 
what they were talking about. 

We borrowed money from her to get 
out the first edition of “The Crystal 
Life,” and elected her an honorary 
trustee. 

The next lucky strike was when the 
Reverend Dr. Jansmyth attacked us in 
his pulpit, and I managed to get a column 
writeup of his remarks in the World. 

Then the people began to come in 
droves. We had to get a larger hall. 
Edition after edition of the book was is- 
sued, and we made a clean profit of two- 
fifty on every volume. Harkaway took 
a suite of offices in the Metropolitan Life 
Building and hired an army of type- 
writers and secretaries. Money was 
coming in by mail. 

I kept on at the publicity department 
and managed to get several of the maga- 
zines to publish our “principles” and an 
account of our wonderful growth. Some 
of them knocked us and others praised ; 
but it made no difference to us; on the 
whole, we found adverse criticism to be 
the most lucrative. The American peo- 
ple are peculiar. If you pound any man 
hard enough you'll make his fortune. 

My book was reviewed in several of 
the literary magazines, and the funny 
part of it is that opinions seemed divided 
as to its merit, with the balance in favor 
of considering the work a profound and 
erudite production. It got so I pretty 
near thought it was, myself. 

Tompkins was a wonder. He devel- 
oped the most amazing facility for con- 
structing deep-sounding phrases, to such 
extent that he could hardly let up and 
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talk reasonably when we were together. 
The gist of the faith, if it has any gist, 
is, that what men need is to get out of 
themselves into a larger life. This they 
are to accomplish by gazing into the crys- 
tal. Thus they project their narrow and 
pain-beset personalities into the orbital 
form before them. The lowest life is a 
line ; the next in order is the plane; still 
higher comes the cubical or four-square 
life, which, until the arrival of Tompkins 
& Co. was as far as mankind had at- 
tained; but the new and perfect life is 
spherical, “spherical and luminous” ; and 
of these two qualities the crystal is the 
symbol. Besides this nonsense my book 
and Tompkins’s addresses had a great 
deal more to say about the concealed 
symbolism of the crystal. We ransacked 
the public library for history and myth 
and when an interesting fact couldn’t be 
hitched on to our subject we would drag 
it in by the heels. 

The odd phase of it all was the fact 
that it did cure people of all manner of 
diseases and do them a great deal of 
good. Testimonials multiplied. 

When the wife of a city official testi- 
fied that she had had rheumatism for 
twenty years, and had arisen and walked, 
sound and well, after using the crystal 
and reading my balderdash for a week, 
nobody was more astounded than I. The 
society world seemed to take up our cult 
with avidity. It was just adapted to the 
boulevard brand of suckers. 

But perhaps still more surprising was 
the enthusiastic reception given to our 
propaganda by educated and intelligent 
people. Judges, preachers, lawyers, liter- 
ary stars, wealthy merchants, traveled 
and cultured persons began to come in. 
I wouldn’t have believed it, if I had not 
seen it with my own eyes. 
even my pessimism when I saw how keen 
were people of alleged culture to be hum- 
bugged and to believe in something that 
would act as an opiate to their common 
sense. 

Things were going along swimmingly. 
I was living the Crystal Life at the St. 
Regis and had Veuve Cliquot for break- 
fast when I wanted it. I was driving 
around in an auto that discounted a Pull- 
man palace car, and if I misssed any- 
thing in the way of a good time I don’t 
know what it was. 


It stumped . 
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And then came the little woman. 

She was just an ordinary school teach- 
er and not very handsome, at that, but 
she cooked my goose. I met her at one 
of our assemblies and something about 
her attracted me at once. It was not her 
good looks, for, as I said, she was rather 
plain, but the way she looked at a fel- 
low thru her brown eyes, so trusting and 
honest and straight, was calculated to 
make trouble. 

We talked awhile. Then I called upon 
her. You know the rest, naturally. It 
wasn’t long till I was heels over head in 
love. It was the first time I had ever 
had a genuine attack, and I was suffer- 
ing. 

Then came the crisis. One night, as I 
was visiting her in her little flat, up on 
Eighty-sixth street, where she lived with 
her mother, she looked at me with a look 
that made me feel as tho I had taken 
alcohol, and said: 

“Mr. Jaques, may I ask you an honest 
question ?” 

“Twenty,” I answered. 

“This is what I want to know,” she 
went on, easily. “My mother has been 
much taken with your peculiar faith, and 
to please her I have gone to some of your 
meetings, and I have tried to read your 
book. I will tell you truthfully that I do 
not understand the book, nor can I make 
the least sense out of Mr. Tompkins’s 
discourses. To me—pardon me, if I am 
too frank—it all seems insane. Still, 
since I have known you, it has seemed to 
me that I could trust you, and I am go- 
ing to ask you plainly, do you believe 
wholly in this new teaching, and, if you 
do, will you tell me in plain English what 
it means ?” 

The blood rose to my face, and I grew 
a little dizzy. I knew that right then and 
there I was at a fork of the roads. What- 
ever I said I’d have to stick to. I de- 
cided to lie to her. But when I raised 
my eyes to her face and realized that here 
was a woman-soul that was going either 
up or down, according to my act, and 
that this soul meant more to me than life, 
my name was George Washington—I 
just couldn’t lie. 

And so I told her the whole truth. 

She recoiled from me as tho I had been 
a snake. She didn’t abuse me, she didn’t 
say one ugly word, but the expression 
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upon her face was something awful. Her 
lips were very white and dry as she dis- 
missed me. 

“I think—if you will excuse me,” she 
said, “I will say good-night!” 

I ieft, feeling just the same as a 
whipped pup. 

And I made up my mind that I would 

get the other two boys together and we'd 
quit. 
, The next day I saw Tompkins. And 
then I discovered that I had not begun 
to fathom the psychological possibilities 
of human deception. For it was not be- 
cause he was making too much out of it 
that Tompkins declined to quit. In fact, 
Tompkins was really an honest sort of a 
fellow. But, to my amazement, I dis- 
covered that he had really come to be- 
lieve in himself and in my book! I 
couldn’t take it in at first, but finally was 
compelled to acknowledge it. He ad- 
mitted that we had begun in deception, 
but, he said, we had stumbled upon a 
great and precious truth ; and then I’ll be 
hanged if he didn’t try to convert me by 
quoting my own book! 

Harkaway was equally obdurate, but 
for a different reason. He had gotten a 
taste of money and it was too good te 
let go. He called me several kinds of a 
fool and declined to join me in exposing 
the wrong that had been done. In fact, 
he claimed that there was no wrong; 
weren't we healing people, he asked, and 
illuminating darkened lives? 

I studied over it a week, and finally 
made up my mind what I would do. I 
surrendered every penny of my money 
and possessions to Tompkins and Hark- 
away. It was fake money and the fakers 
ought to have it. Since Martha’s look at 
me—Martha Elton was her name—I had 
not the heart to try to throw a sop to my 
conscience by “doing good with my 
money.” It was the devil’s money and 
would bring its own reward. I found no 
difficulty in persuading my partners to 
take it. 

Then I went to work. I had no trouble 
in getting on tne staff of a daily paper, 
and I set myself in my spare moments to 
do some honest writing, if I starved at it. 

It was over a year after this that I 
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met Martha again. I had not dared to 
look her up, because I knew she would 
not care so much as to wipe her feet on 
me. But one day I was walking thru 
Central Park when I almost ran plump 
against her! 

You could have blown me over with a 
whisper. I mumbled something and was 
passing on, when she stopped me by Her 
word. : 

“Mr. Jaques,” she said, timidly. 

I turned to her. Her tone was invit- 
ing. The look of her eye had none of 
that concentrated scorn in it which had 


been there the last time I saw her. In- 
deed, it was like heaven. 
“Why—why—I—you—I—don’t you 


hate me?” 

“Won’t you walk a bit with me?” she 
smiled. “I want to talk with you.” 

Well, we strolled along together. All 
my old feeling toward her, which had 
never been entirely extinguished, burst 
up into a flame. I found myself, before 
I knew it, turning my heart inside out. I 
told her how my love for her had cut like 
a sharp sword thru all the knots of self- 
deception that had been tying around me, 
how I had given up the whole business 
and all its profits just for the look of her 
eye. I made a good speech, and was 
feeling pretty tolerable, noble and chesty 
over being so honest. 

She blushed. She walked along in 
silence a little. Then she said: 

“It is all very strange. I was dread- 
fully sorry for the way I treated you. 
Then I began to study your book, and— 
and Mr. Tompkins came to see me some. 
And I—that is—Mr. Jaques, I have 
found the Truth. I am leading the Crys- 
tal Life.” 

Once when I was a boy I was hit in 
the pit of the stomach with a baseball. I 
felt just that way when she handed me 
this bit of news. I didn’t say anything 
because I couldn’t think 6f anything but 
swear words. 

I excused myself as soon as I could. 
She walked on. I sat down on a park 
bench and said things that I won’t print. 

She married Tompkins. 

What’s the use? 


Worcester, Mass. 














Grave Conditions in Persia 


BY OUR PERSIAN CORRESPONDENT 


[Since this article was mailed from Teheran we have cabled reports that the Shah has 
been forced again to grant the country a constitution, a desperate and unwilling, perhaps 


hopeless concession.—Ep1Tor. } 


PPRECIATING very fully the 
A fact that a narrative of murder, 
arson and anarchy rarely makes 
either profitable or pleasant reading, I 
yet venture to call the attention of the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT anew to 
the miserable and pitiable conditions ex- 
isting in Persia, as a result of the gen- 
eral political unrest that has swept over 
the country during the past three years. 
Outside of Teheran there is practical- 
ly no government, except that of the 
feudal tribes, and anarchy is everywhere 
rife. The hand of the central govern- 
ment is, at least for the present, im- 
potent, in the face of the red flag, and 
there is no power to protect the toiling 
peasant or the honest tradesman. Obvi- 
ously, all kinds of business is at a stand- 
still, and money is scarce. The siege in 
Tabriz that has continued since last sum- 
mer is bringing to the 200,000 inhabi- 
tants of the place untold suffering. 
Cholera, typhus, smallpox and starvation 
have killed an enormous number of peo- 
ple. The leading physician of the place 
writes to the Sanitary Council here that 
during the last three or four months 
scarlet fever alone has claimed more than 
five thousand victims from among the 
children. There are no mails to Europe 
from there, and the whole region, in- 
cluding Urumia, west of the lake, is 
practically cut off from the outside 
world. The situation in Tabriz is ex- 
ceedingly grave, not only from the condi- 
tions mentioned, but also for the non- 
combatants, for if the city holds out 
thousands must die from starvation, and 
if the place falls into the hands of the 
wild tribes now surrounding it, there 
is little assurance that these bloodthirsty 
savages will spare anybody. Resht and 
the region about the Caspian are in the 
hands of a revolutionary element, largely 
imported from Russia. They seem to 
have control of the Enzeli-Teheran over- 
land post road, altho they have not 
stopped the regular mails. In the begin- 


ning of the troubles the Governor was 
assassinated. Very recently a Russian 
gunboat has been sent to Enzeli, the port 
of Resht. 

Three months ago, sleepy old Isaphan 
awoke one morning to find the Shah’s 
Governor gone and the town in the hands 
of the Bakhtiari tribe. These people, liv- 


-ing to the southwest of Ispahan in the 


hills, had always been loyal, but the red 
flag of anarchy was too much for them, 
and they took a hand in the fight. They 
are a wild, lawless people; the best that 
can be said of them is that they are bet- 
ter than the Kurds. 

At Shiraz the feudal tribes have taken 
possession; at Bushire the British have 
been compelled to land troops to protect 
the place; while at the sacred city of 
Meshed the custom house has been loot- 
ed and the Governor kicked out. The 
story all over the country is the same. 

Kermanshah was one of the last places 
that remained loyal to the Crown, and 
this is what happened there the other 
day. The story is not an unusual one, 
but it well illustrates what sort of jus- 
tice is administered by the local Gov- 
ernors, 

There lived in this place one Aziz- 
Ullah, a Jew, who ran a little stocking 
factory. Among those who worked in 
his shop was a boy, who was a Sayid, a 
sect claiming to be the direct descend- 
ants of Mohammed, and consequently ex- 
tremely fanatical. The relation of an 
apprentice in Persia is not unlike that of 
a village schoolmaster and his pupil. So, 
for some misdemeanor, the Jew punished 
the Sayid, who then left his work. The 
next morning the boy’s elder brother 
brought him to the factory, and said: “I 
have punished my brother for leaving his 
work yesterday and I wish you to punish 
him also.” Thereupon the Jew, who 
should have known better than to touch 
a Sayid, gave him a whipping. The boy 
continued at his work that day and the 
next, apparently none the worse for his 
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punishment. But on the third day he did 
not come to the shop at the usual hour ; 
later his brother appeared and told the 
Jew that the boy was ill and urged him 
to call a doctor. The Jew, realizing the 
seriousness of the situation, went at once 
to the English doctor, but he could not be 
found. His assistant, an Indian, went 
with him to see the boy and gave as his 
diagnosis heart failure, the result of in- 
testinal disturbances. Whether or not 
this was the true cause of his illness will 
never be known, for within a few hours 
the boy was dead, and in a Mohammedan 
land a post mortem is impossible. The 
city was soon in an uproar, and the Jew 
went to the proper official and gave him- 
self up. After a night in prison he was 
taken before the Governor, who at once 
ordered him beheaded. His request for 
a trial, an investigation as to the cause 
of the boy’s death, was unheeded. With- 
out further words he was led away to be 
executed. Knowing the terror of the 
Persian executioner and fearing torture, 
he took off his clothing and gave it to 
him. He then without a struggle sub- 
mitted to the knife, and one long, swift 
stroke that crossed the great bloodves- 
sels of the neck brought instant death. 
His body was then mutilated by ‘the 
crowd, who dragged it thru the streets, 
finally casting it into a pit outside of the 
town, where it was covered with filth. 
Later the Governor sent his men, who 
buried the body in the Jewish cemetery, 
in his stupidity thinking that he had seen 
the end of the affair. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
Jew’s character and standing in the com- 
munity had always been excellent, and 
this was the only thing brought against 
him, the cry was raised by the mob in the 
street: “Is the life of only one Jew to 
be paid for the life of a Sayid?” The 
word was soon taken up, and before 
nightfal! every Jewish house had been 
plundered, a number wounded, and at 
least three more had been killed, while 
one hundred and forfy families were 
homeless, : 

The Russian bank was attacked in the 
night, and the next day it developed that 
many of the Jews were not Persian sub- 
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jects, but were in the place only as 
traders. The Governor then tried to re- 
cover the plunder and make the people 
pay for that which was stolen and could 
not be found. He had ordered the death 
of the Jew to please these very same 
people. Rather than pay, they put the 
Governor out of the town and organized 
“a parliament” of their own. It is not 
hard to fancy what the result will be. 

As province after province cuts loose 
from the capital, the situation is slowly 
but surely being recognized. Gloom and 
utter hopelessnessare fast taking the place 
of the gayety that one once saw here 
among the rich Persians. The sowing to 
the winds of graft, oppression and reck- 
less extravagance has brought to the rul- 
ing classes the whirlwind of defeat and 
humiliation. The lower classes are often 
armed, and murders are more and more 
frequent. So far there have been no 
demonstrations against foreigners, altho 
in a few instances foreigners have had 
narrow escapes from irresponsible par- 
ties in the street. 

What is in the mind, if anything, of 
the British and Russian governments 
concerning Persia is not known here. But 
there is a growing conviction in all cir- 
cles that every hope of autonomous gov- 
ernment is gone, and that foreign inter- 
vention must come sooner or later in 
some form. If this is not done soon 
we may expect years of wandering in 
the wilderness of anarchy and disorder. 
To call the present turbulent movement 
that is sweeping over the country “a re- 
form movement” is a joke. To believe 
that the central government can restore 
order or maintain it if it were restored, 
requires too much faith for the ordinary 
resident in Persia to accept. The resto- 
ration of the constitution promises little 
in the present condition of the country. 
Were it re-established the religious lead- 
ers would soon take control of it again 
and carry out their plans, which would 
not be different from those that have 
marked all Mohammedan history. In the 
meantime the outlook for the poor peo- 
ple, who have been guilty of nothing save 
the misfortune of having been born in 
Persia, is unspeakably dark. 


Temeran, April 20th, 1900. 











Labor and the Commissary at Panama 


BY W. J. GHENT 


[This article, delayed by the illness of Mr. Ghent, concludes our series on Panama. 


The 


first article, “Progress in Panama,” by Mr. Gardner Richardson, appeared in our issue of April 
22d; the second article, “Work and Welfare on the Canal,” by Mr. W. J. Ghent, appeared April 
29th, and the third article, “The Construction of the Canal,” by Mr. Gardner Richardson, 
was printed in our issue of May 6th. Mr. Richardson and Mr, Ghent were sent to Panama 
as special representatives of THE INDEPENDENT, to report on the progress of the work.— 


Ep1tor.] 


HE Commissary Department of the 
Panama Railroad was established 
in 1894, to supply groceries to the 

heads of departments of the company. 
The business was enlarged in 1896, and 
commissary privileges were extended to 
all employees of the railroad, all steam- 
ship lines, warships of any nationality, 
and consuls and officials of the French 
Canal Company. Since 1905, under 
American ownership of the railroad, the 
privilege of buying from the department 
has been restricted to canal and railroad 
employees, with special exceptions in fa- 
vor of the resident ministers of America, 
Great Britain and Peru and the Ameri- 
can consul-general. 

There are certain technical points re- 
garding the ownership and operation of 
the canal enterprise, which it may be 
well to keep in mind. The canal itself 
is purely a government owned property. 
The railroad and steamship line is act- 
ually government owned, but by a tem- 
porary loan of one share of stock to 
each of three individuals becomes tech- 
nically a private corporation. But, again, 
the chairman of the Canal Commission, 
Col. George W. Goethals, is also the 
president of the Panama Railroad and 
Steamship Line, and the two enterprises 
are operated as one. The distinction is 
nominal only, but there are said to be 
certain advantages in the pretense. A 
private corporation has a free hand in 
buying supplies when it chooses in the 
open market, whereas a government de- 
partment must purchase thru competitive 
bids. Furthermore, a government de- 
partment is not supposed to carry on a 
mercantile business in or about the ter- 
ritory of a neighboring nation, while a 
private corporation may fittingly do so. 

So the Panama Railroad remains a 
private corporation, and the commissary 


is a department of the railroad and not 
of the canal. But the manager of the 
commissary does not report to the gen- 
eral manager of the railroad, but to the 
subsistence officer, who in turn reports to 
the chairman of the Canal Commission. 
You may study over all this for some 
time without getting anything very clear. 
But when you see the actual processes in 
motion you find that the technical com- 
plexities of ownership rather assist than 
obstruct the efficient working of the de- 
partment. 

The many activities of the commissary 
department proper were mentioned in a 
previous article. Some further mention 
is needed of the subsistence branch. 
When the Americans took charge of the 
canal in 1894 they began work without 
having made any. but the most meager 
preparations in the matter of quarters, 
subsistence and sanitation. The men 
were badly lodged and fed, and none of 
the most ordinary safeguards for the 
preservation of health had been adopted. 
As a consequence, disease broke out, in- 
creasing for a time in virulence and 
spreading thruout the Zone. Work was 
temporarily paralyzed. It was soon seen 
that no further progress was possible un- 
til more careful preparations had been 
made. 

In July, 1905, a contract was made 
with J. E. Markel, of Omaha, for feed- 
ing and lodging the men. Av rival firm, 
Hudgins & Dumas, protested against the 
letting of the contract on the ground 
that Markel’s bid was in excess of their 
own. The Washington authorities held 
up the contract for a time, and a Senate 
investigation followed. Ultimately the 
contract was voided, and an indemnity 
was paid Markel. 

In the mean time, Jackson Smith, then 
head of the Department of Labor, Quar- 
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ters and Subsistence, realizing the imme- 
diate need of the employees, began in a 
small way to open messes and eating 
houses, run at government expense. The 
scheme was regarded as merely a make- 
shift till some better plan should be 
adopted. The Commission’s report for 
December, 1906, comments as follows: 

“These hotels or mess houses were not 
opened originally by the Commission as 
a permanent arrangement, but as a sub- 
stitute until an experiment could be made 
as to whether it was better to operate 
them directly or under contract.” 

The report declared, however, that the 
scheme had been entirely successful. At 
the end of June, 1906, a profit of $5,000 
had been shown. 

From this humble and tentative begin- 
ning of the subsistence branch has grown 
a tremendous business. Along the line 
are 17 hotels, 24 messes for European 
laborers and 24 kitchens for West Indian 
negro laborers. In addition, two gen- 
eral hotels—the Tivoli, at Ancon, and the 
Washington, at Colon—are maintained. 
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The former is in every respect a first- 
class hotel. Its rates (to other than canal 
employees) are exceptionally high, but 
the food, service and lodging are excel- 
lent. These two hotels are intended for 
the public as well as for employees, 
whereas at the “Line” hotels, tho the non- 
employee can obtain food, he cannot ob- 
tain lodging. 

It is the aim of the officials to run the 
entire commissary department without 
profit, giving lower prices and better 
goods as the income increases. But the 
subsistence branch usually shows a profit 
in spite of this aim,» For the fiscal year 
ended June 30th, 1908, the “Line” hotels 
lost $21,944.48; the European laborers’ 
messes cleared $17,044.15; the common 
laborers’ kitchens cleared $22,147.14; the 
Hotel Tivoli cleared $279.14, and the 
Washington lost $705.65. There was 
thus a net profit on subsistence opera- 
tions of $16,820.27. In spite of the loss 
on the “Line” hotels, the service is said 
to be constantly bettered. A hotel keeper 
will tell you that he has been rebuked by 











CULEBRA FIVE YEARS AGO. 
The main street of the village of Culebra, showing the type of houses in which the French lived. 
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THE AMERICAN QUARTERS AT CRISTOBAL. 
Showing the pleasant surroundings and the type of houses in which the Americans now live. 


the men above him for trying to show a 
profit ; that better service even at greater 
expense is the wish of the officials. 

A visitor finds the food at the “Line” 
hotels good and plentiful, varied in char- 
acter, and cheap in price. The service 
(in the hands of West Indian negroes) 
is rather poor and lazy, and a high de- 
gree of cleanliness apparently cannot be 
maintained. Yet it is the food about 
which the men most constantly complain. 
The reason is obvious, when one stops to 
consider it. Day in and day out, the 
meals have the same general stamp and 
character, and the sense of monotony in 
the food service becomes more and more 
conscious and irritating as the months 
run by. Ina Northern city you may vary 
your meals as you please. You may go 
to restaurants of any one of a hun- 
dred types, you may try table d’hote or 
a la carte as the fancy chooses. On the 
line you must eat the same general style 
of meal three times a day, ninety times 
a month, or else desert the government’s 
eating places, and make your own pro- 
vision for food. 

Increasingly for a time, perhaps still 
increasingly, men have left the hotels and 
formed messes of their own. Some of 
them have married, and of course in their 





own homes can provide for the variety 
they demand, But it is also common for 
a dozen or twenty men to form a mess, 
rent a house, employ a negress as cook, 
and make up their own menus. Many of 
the men take only one meal a day in the 
hotels. The consequence is of course a 
severe loss to the hotels, since virtually 
the same organization of help and ap- 
proximately the same expenditure for 
provisions is necessary in providing for 
an irregular as for a regular patronage. 
The officials have tried in various ways 
to check this tendency, but seemingly 
without avail. Anything that would 
break or modify the unceasing monotony 
of the food service would be helpful, but 
nothing of this sort seems so far to have 
been tried. The tendency is equally 
strong with the Europeans and the West 
Indians. Tho the overwhelming major- 
ity of all employees continue to eat at the 
government tables, the desertions are se- 
rious enough to make imperative some 
change in the form of the food service. 
The men agree, however, that the gov- 
ernment’s food is better and cheaper than 
could be furnished them by a private con- 
tractor. Markel contracted to give meals 
to “gold” employees (white Americans) 
and their families at the rate of $30 per 
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month for persons over twelve years old, 
and for $10 per month for persons be- 
tween five and twelve; by the day, $1 and 
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anywhere in the world to insure the 
wholesomeness of the food supply. No 
risk is run in the hope of saving money. 
The motive of profit hunger, which vir- 
tually everywhere else in the world is re- 
sponsible for sophisticated food and 
drink, is entirely eliminated on the Canal 
Zone. No more instructive lesson has 
ever been given of the advantages of col- 
lective service over private service than 














A SECTION OF THE PANAMA CANAL. 
A view looking north from Pedro Miguel toward the 
Culebra Cut. 


40 cents; by the meal, 33 1-3 cents and 
13 cents. For maintenance, he asked $6 
per month for employees over twelve, and 
nothing for those under twelve. For 
“silver” employees (European and negro 
laborers) he asked $12 and $5 per month, 
45 cents and 20 cents per day, and 15 
cents and 10 cents per meal for persons 
of the same age distinctions. 

The government gives free quarters to 
all employees and their families. It gives 
a flat rate of 30 cents per meal to all 
“gold” employees, 40 cents per day to all 
European laborers and 30 cents a day to 
West Indian laborers. The 40 cent rate 
includes wine for certain holidays. These 
rates, to say nothing of the free quarters, 
are considerably cheaper than those of- 
fered by Markel. No one supposes that 
he would have given better or more plen- 
tiful food. It is hardly to be supposed 
that he would have built a cold storage 
plant or an ice factory. The motive of 
a contractor would have been the making 
of profit; the motive of the government 
is the furnishing the best possible service 
in order to secure the utmost efficiency of 
its employees. No greater care is taken 














A STEAM SHOVEL AND CREW. 


One of these powerful engines has removed 3,941! 
cubic yards of rock and earth in one day. 


here. That there are faults to be reme- 
died—particularly in the matter of the 
monotony of the meal service—is con- 
ceded. But the solid benefits of the whole 
scheme stand out in the strongest relief 
against the waste, the inefficiency, the 
expensiveness and the swindling of pri- 
vate service generally. 

In a previous article I said that labor 
conditions in the Zone were, on the 
whole, satisfactory. Certain exceptions 
were made, and some further considera- 
tion of the subject may be given here. In 
May and June, 1908, a commission, com- 
posed of James B. Reynolds, Samuel B. 
Donnelly and Henry Beach Needham, 
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visited the Isthmus, investigated condi- 
tions, and later submitted a report, which 
was published as Senate document No. 
539 of the Sixtieth Congress. This com- 
mission found conditions on the whole 
excellent, but submitted a number of 
recommendations for further improve- 
ments. These recommendations called 
for more efficient supervision of quarters, 
an increase in the number of drying 
rooms for bachelor quarters, the extermi- 
nation of vermin, the wire-screening of 
quarters, the revision of wage schedules, 
the redressing of the grievances of the 
telegraphers, the application of longevity 
pay to all American employees receiving 
less than $5,000 a year, the granting of 
vacation privileges on equal terms to all 
“gold” employees, the appointment of a 
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labor secretary, and a more uniform sys- 
tem of compensation for injuries. Some 
further recommendations were made in 
regard to the food service, increased pro- 
vision of quarters for married people, 
and an increase in the number of club 
houses. 

Some of these recommendations have 
been adopted in greater or less degree. 
Others have received not the slightest at- 
tention. The telegraphers, for instance, 
are in the same position they were in a 
year ago, if not worse. They work long 
hours, Sundays often included, and such 
of them as are not .American citizens 
get no vacations. The telegraphers have 
no union, and their complaints have so 
far been pigeonholed without attention. 

Nor has any change been made in the 

















FILLING IN SWAMPS AT LA BOCA. 
The rock and earth from Culebra have been advantageously used to reclaim a considerable area near La Boca, 


at the Pacific terminal of the Canal, 
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ALONG THE WATERFRONT AT PANAMA. 
A fleet of native fishing boats near the sea wall, built over two hundred years ago by the Spaniards. 


matter of withholding vacations with pay 
from “hourly” men. This is one of the 
points upon which Mr. Reynolds’s com- 
mission laid particular stress. The 
“hourly” men receive price and a half 
for overtime, on the basis of an eight- 
hour day. Some of the “monthly” men 
receive an extension of vacation for over- 
time, professedly on the basis of an 
eight-hour day, but generally on the basis 
of a nine-hour day. Mr. Reynolds inves- 
tigated the matter of the overtime re- 
ceived by the “hourly” men to find if it 
would equal or approximate the sum 
they would receive for a six-weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay. He found that the cost 
of giving such vacations to all “hourly” 
men would approximate $236,000, where- 
as the amount earned by them as over- 
time approximated only $94,000. Their 
paid overtime was thus in but a small de- 
gree comparable to the money value of 
a six-weeks’ vacation with pay. This 


matter is one over which an increasing 





agitation is being made. The “hourly” 
men insist that they shall be treated as the 
“monthly” men, and have formed a sort 
of trades council to push their case be- 
fore the Canal Commission. 

Just what Mr. Reynolds’s commission 
meant by declaring that they “found the 
eight-hour law faithfully enforced in the 
entire service of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission,” it would be difficult to say. 
Certainly this is not the opinion of the 
men themselves. Employee after em- 
ployee will tell you that he works from 
nine to fourteen hours a day. This is 
particularly true of foremen, dredgemen, 
steam-shovel men, powder men and oth- 
ers on the “monthly” list. Some of them 
get an extension of vacation for their 
overtime, but many of them get nothing 
whatever for it. Unquestionably the 
eight-hour day is the rule; but the excep- 
tions from it are many and notorious. 

Some attempt has been made at the 
revision of the pay schedules. “Equaliza- 























tion” the Canal Commission calls it; ‘‘re- 
duction” the men call it. ‘The subject is 
complex, and difficult of solution, The 
practice of hiring men and making indi- 
vidual rates of pay and afterward in- 
creasing or reducing pay upon purely in- 
dividual bases has resulted in great 
confusion. Mr. Reynolds found 757 dif- 
ferent rates of pay for “gold” employees, 
and 400 different rates for “silver” em- 
ployees. Many of the men assert that in 
“equalizing” these rates the tendency has 
invariably been toward reduction. A ta- 
ble published in the Canal Record for 
March 17th of the present year shows 
that between July and December of last 
year reductions had been made in the 
payroll of “gold” employees to the 
amount of $47,000 per month, or 6.53 per 
cent. of the total amount. The “silver” 
roll showed reductions of $12,046 per 
month, and the statement is made that 
the total reductions would amount to 
$712,000 per year. As the rolls showed a 
net loss of employees of only 497, it is 
evident that the decreased wage roll 
means a considerable reduction in the 
wages of individuals. 

Mr. Reynolds’s commission recom- 
mended that employees permanently dis- 
abled should be pensioned for the rest of 
their lives, and that the word “hazard- 
ous” used in the act of May 3oth, 1908, 
to describe the nature of one’s employ- 
ment, should be omitted. The fact of in- 
jury should be held to be a proof of the 
hazard of the work. Neither recom- 
mendation has been adopted, tho the act 
of February 24th, 1909, grants increased 
discretion to the Canal Commission in 
treating cases of injury or disablement. 
The provisions are totally inadequate to 
meet the necessities of these cases. 

The recommendation for the building 
of club houses at Gatun, Las Cascadas, 
Paraiso and Ancon has also failed of 
adoption. Plans have been prepared—in- 
deed, they had been prepared before Mr. 
Reynolds’s commission reported—but 
the buildings themselves are not visible. 
They are greatly needed. Means of 
recreation are limited enough, even to the 
employees stationed at Culebra, Cristobal, 
Empire and Gorgona, which already 
have club houses. To the others there 
is so little chance of wholesome enter- 
tainment, there is so complete a monot- 
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ony of existence, that the temptation to 
resort to the saloons and dance halls of 
the cities is often irresistible, 

There is no lack of complaints on the 
part of the men. There are so many in- 
deed that the secretary of the commis- 
sion, Mr. Joseph B. Bishop, must needs 
devote a great deal of his time to receiv- 
ing and considering them. No doubt 
many of them are trivial. There is 
something in the climate, something in 
the remoteness from home and the arti- 
ficial mode of life that induces constant 
restiveness and fault-finding on the part 
of men of a certain temperament. But 
then again many of the complaints are 
well founded. An army régime must 
needs fail in many ways in interpreting 
the wishes and the standards of working- 
men; and customs and practices which 
may seem reasonable to the officers may 
sometimes produce the utmost irritation 
among the men. Then, too, many of the 
employees are trade union men. They 
are used to the fine and delicate adjust- 
ments of relations between fellow work- 
ers which the unions and shop locals or- 
dain, and they ‘revolt against the more 
chaotic relations inevitable to the open 
shop. There are, moreover, vast differ- 
ences in individual experiences in the 
work on the Zone. A trained and capa 
ble man may have had a run of ill for- 
tune. He may have been kept from pro- 
motion thru the jealousy or dislike of a 
foreman or superintendent, and have 
seen less competent men advanced over 
his head. From the men’s stories there 
must be many instances of this kind. 
And so one finds the greatest differences 
in the testimony of the workers. The 
members of a lodge of machinists which 
I attended expressed themselves as thor- 
oly satisfied with their treatment, ex- 
cept in the matter of vacation with pay. 
But, on the other hand, I found reason- 
able and competent men utterly dissatis- 
fied. Favoritism, petty injustice, arbi- 
trariness, they alleged and gave instances 
in proof. Such men give up their work 
after a time and leave the Zone in bitter- 
ness and disgust. 

It is a little section cut off from the 
great workaday world—this Canal Zone. 
As you may find there representatives of 
most of the races of the world, so also 
may you find among its workers the most 
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varied individual experiences and the 
most opposed moods and types of char- 
acter. You may find content and discon- 
tent, peace and unrest, hope and de- 
spondency, thrift and extravagance. But 
amid it all you will see a wonderful ex- 
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periment in organizing and marshaling 
an industrial army and in caring for it 
by collective service; and you will see 
one of the world’s greatest undertakings 
going surely forward to successful com- 
pletion. 

















TOWING A BARGE FROM PORTO BELLO 


Each barge carries a thousand cubic yards of 
crushed rock to the lock site at Gatun. 


Experiments in Co-operation 
BY N. O. NELSON 
HousIne. 


ROM co-operative retail storekeep- 
F ing, which properly dates from 
1844, there have grown a variety 
of co-operative businesses, all based on 
giving the profit not to capital, but to 
the patrons. It has spread into whole- 
saling, manufacturing, agricultural busi- 
ness, banking, and lastly into home 
building and town making. 

Co-operative housing is quite differ- 
ent from building associations, which 
bunch the small investments of many 
and lend it to the individual members 
who will pay the largest premium or 
bonus for it. 

This other is correctly called Co-op- 
erative Tenants’ Association. A_busi- 
ness corporation is formed with a sub- 
stantial capital furnished by well - dis- 
posed people of means. For the amount 
paid in on the stock a suitable tract of 
easily accessible land is bought. An 
issue of bonds is authorized to be sold 
from time to time for construction and 
for public improvements. The tract is 
planned, improved and platted in lots. 


Tenants are then invited, the tenant and 
directors agree on a plan and a rental 
rate, the tenant subscribes for an 
amount of stock-and bonds equaling the 
cost of his house and the lot and his 
proportion of the public improvements. 
Every year he is charged with interest 
and repairs on his premises and his pro- 
portion of public expenses, he is cred- 
ited with the rent he has paid—the ex- 
cess is applied on a payment on his stock 
and bonds. When his holding of these 
is paid he has no further rent to pay, ex- 
cept his share of expenses. When all 
the land is built on and paid for the 
homes are free. It is properly arranged 
that the investing stock and bond hold- 
ers relinquish their holdings pro rata or 
by lot as they are taken up by the ten- 
ants. The stock is subscribed at a 
moderate rate of interest by friendly 
investors. The bonds being safeguard- 
ed by the stock and by the assured 
improvements and occupancy, can be 
placed on the open market at the low- 
est rate. The land being bought in 
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quantity, unimproved, and the improve- 
ments and construction done on a 
wholesale scale, there is the utmost econ- 
omy thruout. The tenant being charged 
with his own repairs, he will be careful. 
As all the tenants pay the public ex- 
penses, they will be careful to incur no 
unnecessary waste or expense. 

Each tenant remains a tenant of the 
company, of which all the tenants are 
the owners, but his occupancy is secure, 
because each tenant is similarly located, 
and he could never be evicted except for 
non-payment of expenses (in effect, 
taxes) or by action of the corporation, 
which means at least a majority of his as- 
sociates. He is perfectly safe in his ten- 
ure. Wage earners and families of small 
means thus get their homes by the prof- 
its on their rents, they get better sur- 
roundings and facilities because they are 
properly planned, and they get new 
houses in harmony with their own tastes 
and means. 

GARDEN CITIES. 

Yet another step in co-operation has 
been taken in making entire towns. 
They are called garden cities because 
they are planned to be beautiful, well 
ordered and the seat of all that consti- 
tutes good living. Mr. Howard wrote a 
book outlining a town which should be 
well planned, should contain factories, 
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public works, stores, schools, churches, 
auditorium and homes. He called the 
book and the plan—“Garden City.” 
Many such plans have been published. 
Mr. Howard differed from his prede- 
cessors by making a practical plan and 
being practical himself. The book was 
published in England, co-operators and 
other public spirited Englishmen took it 
up, about a million dollars was raised, 
3,000 acres were bought at Litchworth, 
30 miles from London, the plan was 
drawn, improvements started and in- 
vestors invited. The land is not sold, 
but leased. Capital gets its minimum 
rate of interest and has no further claim. 
Factories have been built, mostly co-op- 
erative. Houses are built by private 
owners, but also by tenants’ co-operative 
companies. After a few years all will 
be paid for and the net income from the 
public utilities and from land rents will 
pay all the expenses. It will then be the 
cheapest and the best place in England 
to live in or do business in. Other gar- 
den cities are projected in Europe and 
America. A further modification will be 
to have the entire enterprise co-opera- 
tive. Individual occupancy and tenure 
in home, co-operative ownership in the 
land, the public utilities and the busi- 
nesses. 
Sr. Lours, Mo. 
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The Aeronaut 


BY GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE 


P2AN, sing pzan! 
For I have made me wings; 
No more the empyrean 
Withstands my journeyings ;— 
The empyrean, 
Eternal, silent, vast! 
I enter it at last, | 
And the god in me sings. 


Power, sing power! 
For I am greater grown; 
This is the mighty hour 
When all becomes mine own ;— 
The mighty hour 
Dreamed, labored for, fulfilled, 
Won as my spirit willed,— 
The firmament known. 


Yet, in the singing, 
Hearken a low, sweet cry: 
“Wouldst thou, O man, be winging 
The stretches of the sky ;— 
Wouldst thou be winging 


Thine ever-upward 
Did not Love smile 
‘Thy courier I!’?” 


way? 
and say: 


Peasopy CoLiece, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Books of Travel 


In the spring the American’s fancies 
lightly turn to thoughts of travel abroad. 
With a continent of his own to roam in 
—and he does become more truly its 
child from year to year—he yet, owing, 
no doubt, to the cultural associations of 
his educative period, has his longing for 
older countries which must be gratified 
sooner or later, the “sooner” often mean- 
ing familiarity with Switzerland or the 
Land of the Midnight Sun before he 
goes to marvel at the grandeur of the 
Yellowstone or Selkirks, And when we 
say “he,” we mean mostly she, as is so 
generally the case nowadays in our so- 
cial life. 

So here is the usual crop of travel 
books, for the consolation of the stay-at- 
home, the guidance of the fortunate va- 
cationist. From Mexico to China, from 
Spain to Finland, from Africa to Persia 
roam the authors of these books, living 
over again past delights, seeking to com- 
municate them to others, or determined 
to instruct or have traveled in vain. All 
aboard! Non-passengers ashore! We 
are off with the tide. 

Ex Africa semper aliquid novi. The 
old saw promises to be made true, in- 
deed, in the season that is before us. 
Coming events have already cast their 
shadows before them in newspaper and 
magazine and book: from the editorial 
point of view everything African has 
been made new again by the expedition 
of the great hunter. One of his country- 
women seeks to stay our impatience for 
the jungle tales to come with a staid, in- 
forming account of a trip From Cairo to 
the Cataract.’ Blanche Mabury Carson, 
its author, has invented, or perhaps she 
merely remembers, a professor from 
whose erudite lips flow streams of lore, 
historical and other. She is, moreover, 
scrupulously honest in paying the tribute 
of the quotation markto the many author- 
ities she has consulted and relied on. A 
readable account of a familiar trip made 
annually by hundreds of our country- 








From Caro To tHe Cataract. By Blanche Ma- 
bury Carson. Illus. L. C. Page & Co. 12mo. $4.00. 
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women, more or less personally con- 
ducted by professors, parents, husbands, 
er the obiquitous Mr. Cook. It is a 
handsome volume, illustrated, ¢ela va 
sans dire, and boxed. 

Farther East we travel into the awak- 
ening East. Mrs. M. E. Hume-Griffith’s 
work is not, strictly speaking, a book of 
travel, but for that very reason of all the 
greater importance to the traveler, should 
one be found bold enough to venture 
into a country where the unrest of 
Young Islam is felt no less impellingly 
than in Turkey itself, where, too, reac- 
tion is dying hard. As the wife of a 
medical missionary, Mrs. Hume-Griffith 
saw much of life Behind the Veil in 
Persia and Turkish Arabia, but her 
book deals with other things than the 
position of woman there—with religion, 
material conditions of life, its comforts 
and discomforts, the beauties of the 
land of the Sun much more than of the 
Lion, with manners, customs and super- 
stitutions, and the work of the medical 
missionary. A most informing book, 
readable withal. 

While Major H. R. Davies, of the 
British Army, made his trips thru Yiin- 
nan for a purpose that is suggested* in 
his subtitle, the advocacy, namely, of 
thru communication between British In- 
dia and China, he yet furnishes a work 
of wider interest, in that a great part of 
the territory he traversed had been 
previously untrodden, even by mission- 
aries, while much of the remainder had 
not previously been described. His book 
is elaborately provided with appendixes 
dealing with the various tribes of West- 
ern China, the climate, products, and 
prospects of the country, etc. A work 
primarily for the geographer, in so far as 
it is not a commercial survey for a rail- 
road, but containing many pages of in- 
terest to the general reader, even tho 
perilous adventure be lacking. 

To the excellent Medieval 

*BEHIND THE VEIL IN PERSIA AND TurRKISH_ ARABIA. 
By M. E. Hume-Grifith. J. B. Lippincott Co. 8vo. 
3, Rapenen Tue Link BETWEEN INDIA AND THE 


Yanoerze. By Major H. R. Davies, 3d Oxfordshire 
Light Infantry. Oxford: University Press. 16/ net. 
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Series has been added a volume on 
Pisa,‘ by Janet Ross and Nelly Erichsen, 
the one dealing with the city’s history, 
the other furnishing the description of 
the town as it is today, neither encroach- 
ing upon the other’s domain, both shar- 
ing in the interest of the pictures. It is 
hardly necessary to add to the praise that 
has been awarded to this series since the 
appearance of the first volume. Its edi- 
tor has the gift of selecting the contrib- 
utors wisely and well. 

An absence of all automobile talk— 
in fact, the motor is merely treated as 
a means of locomotion and nothing 
more—and, a maximum of genuine ap- 
preciation of picturesqueness, beauty, 
and historical perspective, make Mrs. 
Rodolph Stowell’s Motor Tours in Wales 
and the Border Counties’ far more than 
a mere guide book. This is a descriptive 
book of travel that will awaken a de- 
sire in the reader to follow the roads 
thro which it leads and that will leave 
in his mind a pleasant memory if the de- 
sire is never carried out. Historic 
ground, this, romantically historic 
ground, where England smiles in all her 
summer beauty. ae 

Mr. A. MacCallum Scott’s Through 
Finland’, having past thru two editions 
in England, will serve well as an intro- 
duction to one of the most interesting 
and beautiful regions of Europe for 
summer travel. Tho off “the beaten 
track,” Finland offers ample comfort to 
the tourist; it is, indeed, likely that it 
will be discovered ere long as the “some- 
thing new” for which the traveler is ever 
sighing. Mr. Scott is a practical, ex- 
perienced guide; he is also an intelligent 
companion whose interests are wide and 
varied. 

The mountain climber’s realm has 
grown much larger since Leslie Stephen 
first published his Playground of 
Europe,’ nearly forty years ago. Those 
were the days of the glory of the Al- 
pine Club, when Kilimanjaro, Mount 
Everest, and the high peaks of this con- 





‘Tue Story or Pisa. By Janet Ross and Nelly 
Erichsen. Illustrated by Nelly Erichsen. Macmillan 
Co. 12mo. $1.50 net. 

SMotor Tours 1 WALES AND THE Borper_Coun- 


TIES, By Mrs. Rodolph Stowell. L. C. Page & 
Co. 8vo. $2.50. 
*TuHroucH Fintanp. By A. M. Scott. E. P. Dut- 


ton & Co. 12mo. $1.25 net. 
'TuHe Praycrounp oF Europe. 


By Leslie Stephen. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 8vo. $1.50. 
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tinent were yet beyond the ambition of 
its members, Mount Blanc, the Jung- 
frau and Rigi Kulm the objectives of 
their endeavor. “Switzerland has lost 
caste somewhat among the world’s 
mountaineers, her highest mountains 
long since conquered, her beauties some- 
what conventionalized by familiarity, 
rendered less potent of spell by many 
tourists, and yet, one who rereads this 
book, after many years, understands the 
attraction it exerted on its first appear- 
ance. It remains one of the minor clas- 
sics of its department of literature. 
Curiously enough, no American edition 
of this work by a writer who long since 
took his place in our libraries among the 
best that we honor in a common litera- 
ture was ever published. Doubly wel- 
come, then, is this first American edition, 
handsomely illustrated, clear and large 
of type, well-balanced of page. To those 
who have never seen Switzerland it will 
be a revelation of beauty and delight, a 
song of praise of the open, of healthful 
outdoor life spiced with danger. 


& 


Venice: Its Individual Growth from the 
Earliest Beginnings to the Fall of the 
Republic. By Pompeo Molmenti. 
Translated by Horatio F. Brown. Part 
III, Vols. I and II, The Decadence. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Price, 
per part, $5.00, cloth; $7.50, vellum. 

When a certain Vicar of the Church 
of Rome, Chapter of Padua, said “he 
would regulate his conduct according to 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit,” and 
was answered from Venice that “the 

Holy Spirit had already inspired the Ten 

to hang the disobedient,” he probably 

decided that the Republic, even in the 
throes of death, was still alive. The Ten 
in Venice ruled with power, elbowing off 
the papal interference on the one hand, 
while still politely answering the front 
door bell when reformers pulled the wire 

—and reforming but little. How poor 

a part the people played in the political 

performance shown to the world, after 

its private rehearsal in the secret con- 
clave of the Ten, is told in Molmenti. 

Part III, now published in translation, 

covers the decline and fall of the re- 

nowned Republic. No better translator 
could be selected than Mr. Brown, whose 
knowledge of Venetian history has been 
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proved on more than one occasion, and 
whose English rendering is of the best, 
even if it does include (p. 16) such a 
sentence as this: “The Republic con- 
tinued . . . to judge criminous 
clerics and to guard jealously her rights 
in front of papal innovation.” The un- 
learned reader, however, would have 
taken it as a kindness, if the many illus- 
trative passages now given in Italian or 
French, had been translated in the foot- 
notes. The Molmenti work abounds in 
pictures illuminating the text, but the 
text itself is not so much a clear and 
consecutive story of the memorable 
deeds of the Republic’s declining days as 
it is a thesaurus of illustrative detail of 
its arts, its commerce, costumes, every- 
day glitter and show of life. The taste 
of the time had its peculiar demands 
Thus, the Venetians “were not- much ad- 
dicted to the use of water for washing, 
and the ladies, after sponging their faces, 
covered their cheeks with rouge, which 
made them seem vermigli come rose 
damascene. They. soaked their clothes, 
from their chemises to their gloves, in 
perfumes that scented the air three miles 
off. Toward the close of the Seicento 
the ladies began to cover the face with 
patches, which soon acquired a language 
of their own; a patch on the nose was 
known as the sfrontata; at the corner of 
the eye, passionata; on the lip or on the 
dimple, civetta and galante; near the 
eye, irresistibile; on the throat, galante ; 
in the middle of the forehead, maestosa; 
at the corner of the mouth, assassina.” 
A “colored handkerchief was used when 
the ladies adopted the fashion of taking 
snuff.” Arcangela Tarabotti thought 
“high pattens” should be used, because 
“women should always be raised above 
the common level of the earth.” Of 
course, all the genial vices flourished. 
The ballet was highly patronized; 
gambling was as open as .. . 
well, quite as open as it ought to be, anc 
the Grand Opera was made fruitful of 
cash when it was decorated by artistic 
Terpsichorean forms. When an apple 
is rotten, it requires but a slight blow to 
detach it from the tree. Napoleon shook 
the Italian peninsular, and Venice fell 
in the same year in which Washington 
laid down his office as President of the 
new Republic of the United States. 
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3. By Robert Collyer. Bos- 
American Unitarian Association. 


Some Memories. 
ton: 
$1.25. 

For those who are suffering from the 
kind of cerebral excitement induced by 
the general whirl of social, political and 

economic themes of the day, there is a 

very gentle and sweet rest-sure in 

Dr. Robert Collyer’s volume. He has 

done his share of hammering at the sins 

of the community. In the anti-slavery 
days he was by no means silent. In the 
era of clash between North and South 
he did not avoid the field of blood. He 
never sought to escape the “rain of hell” 
by getting under the umbrella of the 
Church when it was better to face the 
storm. Always a lover of peace and its 
roses, however, he has come to be more 
so, since some one told him a few years 
ago that he was an octogenarian. Now, 
having just past his eighty-fifth birthday, 
and got into the halcyon stretch of In- 
dian Summer, he has earned a right to 
linger in the gardens of the past, and 
join as much as he pleases in the anvil 
chorus of early-day song. Our octo- 
genarian was fourteen when his mother 
counseled him to go forth on his own 
account to the small world of Ilkley, 
Fewston and Addingham, adding her 
customary homely advice: “Childer, no 
matter how poor you be, when you have 
to do for yourselves, don’t look poor, 
and don’t tell.” It was then the brave 
anvil chorus began, at the Ilkley forge, 

“sax miles away over the moor.” There 

he was bound to service for five years, 

getting therefor not our high-tariff 
wages, but only his “weekday shirts 
and leathern aprons,” together with 

“house-room and food.” As that seems 

to leave no shirt for Sunday, we must 

infer that the good mother supplied that, 
as mothers will. At any rate, he 
presently makes a good figure in the 

Methodist meeting-house; going over, 

after some years, to America, and by and 

by slipping on finer clothes, he gets into 
the best Unitarian company, which, in 
those years, revolved around the State 

House in Boston, but swung off as far 

as Chicago. He was even, in the course 

of time, invited to take Theodore Park- 
er’s pulpit in Brahminical Boston, but 
never saw the day when they seemed to 
him to need him so much as he was 
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needed in Chicago. But it was at the 
forge and in the homely Methodist 
chapel that he began that life in the 
double service of a working humanity, 
which has never ceased. A_ sweet, 
homely—that is, a homelike—picture of 
it all he makes in these twenty-odd 
Memories. Thousands have learned to 
love him, as they loved that earlier Bos- 
ton preacher, Father Taylor, of whom 
Doctor Collyer has given so genial and 
true a sketch in another book. 
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The Analysis of Play Construction and 
Dramatic Principle. By W. S. Price. 
New York: Published by the author, 
1440 Broadway. $5.00. 


The Appreciation of the Drama. By Charles 
Caffin. New York: Baker & Taylor 
Co. $1.00. 

In his very thick volume Mr. 
W. S. Price is authority for the 
statement that “the idea that one can 
be born a playwright is a monstrous lie 
and fraught with evil;” but it is safe to 
say that had we more born playwrights 
we would have less failures in the thea- 
ter. Freytag’s “Technique” on one hand, 
despite its antiqueness, and Price’s 
“Technique” on the other hand, are not 
in themselves unwise books to read, but 
they will never make a dramatist. When 
we talk of introduction, development, 
climax, denouement, catastrophe, and 
motive, we are using terms which 
are neither constant, separate, definite 
nor discernible by themselves. The 
technique of the drama is mobile, dis- 
tinctly plastic, facile; it is not riveted 
like iron girders, yet it must carry the 
firmness of unerring construction. 
Mr. Caffin’s The Appreciation of the 
Drama, illustrated with pictures that 
have no direct bearing on the text, at- 
tempts to do for the theatergoer what, 
in other books, the same author accom- 
plishes so adequately for painting. But 
the technique of the canvas is different 
from that of the stage: the human ele- 
ment actually enters the calculations cf 
the theater; there is the warmth of ac- 
tual movement, not of suggested move- 
ment. For the theatergoer to understand 
the mechanics of the stage is not es- 
sential, tho Mr. Caffin’s book is some- 
what of a guide in that direction. If the 


dramatist falsifies life, the layman in- 
stinctively feels it; perhaps the so-called 
architectonics of the theater will enrich 
his appreciation of the drama; it will 
hardly make more unerring his dramatic 
sense of life. Mr. Caffin enters into an 
over-minute analysis of “Hedda Gabler ;” 
he takes the current stage as represented 
by “Paid in Full,” “The Great Divide,” 
“The Servant in the House;”’ but he 
does not in any way show a deep knowl- 
edge of the theater or a wide knowledge 
of the theatrical situation. 
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One Immortality. By H. Fielding Hall. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50. 

Mr. Fielding Hall has left the Oriental 
studies with which his name has been as- 
sociated, for the uncertain field of fic- 
tion. One Immortality is hardly a novel 
so much as a series of conversations on 
marriage, for which a voyage from Ven- 
ice to India gives time and the needed 
opportunity. The people have a phono- 
graphic effect, as tho they were reeling 
out the record of the author’s voice, a 
little thin and strange, and saying un- 
disputed things in a metallic way. The 
philosophy, however, is often well-ex- 
prest, as a few sentences taken at ran- 
dom will show. 

“He said we English were so insular that 
every one made friends except us; we live upon 
an island and we make islands of ourselves. 

; No one every understood himself. You 
might as well pull yourself from the river vy 
catching your own hair. In the great 
things of life never act until you must, until 
you cannot help it. To make a friend 
is to give a little of your heart. . . . The 
desert makes one think. It has no boundaries. 
It lets thoughts go out into the world. ; 
We take our homes within us. . . . True 
marriage does not mean there are no strains 
upon the unity, but that the unit can stand 
them.” 

Mr. Fielding is equipped with an unus- 

ual familiarity with Eastern habits of 

thought, and the young Indian girl’s de- 
fense of the Oriental child-marriage 
gives an exotic answer to the questions 
the West is ever asking of the East. 

“Love is the lightning from the sky; 

marriage the fire built upon the hearth. 

You worship love—we honor marriage.” 

It is a specious plea. Yet one remem- 

bers the degradation of woman in India, 
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and pauses to build up his ideal, which 
includes both worship of love and honor 
of marriage; the perfect union which 
prefigures immortality. 


s 
Literary Notes 


.Paul Elmer More, formerly literary edi- 
tor of THE INDEPENDENT, has become editor of 
the Nation in succession to the late Hammond 
Lamont. Mr. More’s reviews of books old and 
new collected in the six volumes of the “Shel- 
burne Essays” have placed him in the front 
rank of American critics, and he is eminently 
fitted by temperament and training to fill the 
important position to which he has been ap- 
pointed. 


....Aninteresting post-Napoleonic document 
is Major W. E. Frye’s After Waterloo: Rem- 
iniscences of European Travel, 1811-1819. The 
Major had an open mind and a discerning eye. 
He described well, and saw much, his liberal 
attitude in an cra of Metternichian reaction 
being noticeable thruout. He saw what the 
French, under the “Tyrant,” had achieved in 
Europe, and in this lies the historic interest 
of the book; but he writes well of music and 
the arts, and the social life of the countries 
ne visited. (London: William Heineman, 8vo., 
10s. net). 


. The recent publication of Plato’s Republic, 
in a new translation by Mr. A. D. Lindsay (Dut- 
ton, $1.25), coincided most appropriately with 
the issue, in this country, of a modern English 
version of More’s “Utopia,” by Mr. Valerian 
Paget. Mr. Lindsay, who is a Fellow of Bal- 
liol College, Oxford, gives credit for the help 
he has found in the labors of his predecessors, 
and furnishes a piece of work altogether ade- 
quate to its popularizing mission. Mr. Paget’s 
aim has been practically the same, that of mak- 
ing “More’s Millennium,” as he calls it, acces- 
sible to the general reader. (New York: John 
McBride Co., $1.50). 


.. The following autograph album verse by 
Whittier from the library of E. S. Marsh, re- 
cently sold at Anderson’s, shows at least in- 
genuity in rime: 

As on wave-washed sand, or the window’s frost, 
I write; the record will soon be lost, ‘ 
And the spider Forgetfulness weave and wind 
The peoer parcels I leave behind. 
But venture to hope, though spiders spin, 
And frost will melt and waves steal in, 
That the thousand albums that hold my rime 
Will weary even the teeth of Time; 
And that, snugly lodg’d in some maiden’s chamber, 
Or grandame’s trunk, like a fly in amber, 
Will always somewhere be found in city or 


Country, the name of 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


....The Correspondent’s Manual. By Wil- 
liam Hickox. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Company. 50 cents. This little volume 
contains some practical all-around information 
of value to those entering the business world, 
especially the stenographer. It deals with the 
various technicalities of business correspond- 
ence. To quote the author in the introductory 
note it is intended “to avoid pitfalls into which 
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the beginner frequently falls unless warned 
against.” But it makes no mention of some es- 
sential points in correspondence that confront 
the stenographer occasionally, and it could eas- 
ily be made more useful and convenient. 


-Transportation by water, which, in the 
present stage of our commercial and industrial 
development, is a necessary complement and 
not a rival of railroad transport, is dealt with 
exhaustively in by Mr. A. Barton Hepburn’ in 
his Artificial Waterways and Commercial De- 
velopment. The author succeeds in making 
plain the importance of waterways to our na- 
tional development, illustrating his text chiefly 
with examples taken from the influences of the 
neglect of New York State’s canal system upon 
the commerce of New York City. Mr. Hep- 
burn deals but briefly with the water transport 
of the great countries of Europe, tho he could 
have found an impressive text there in Ger- 
many and the German Government’s ae 
to its possibilities. (Macmillan, $1.00). 


..A useful companion for the commercial 
man is Chamberlain's Principles of Business 
Law, a compendium of the principles of law 
underlying ordinary business transactions. “The 
bulk of our law is not written in the statute 
books,” says the author, “but is based upon the 
customs of business men. These customs as 
published in the written decisions of courts 
form the greater part of our common or un- 
written law.” The book deals with con- 
tracts, commercial paper, the employment of 
agents, etc., but not with legal procedure, 
methods of enforcing legal remedies, and su 
on. Its aim is not to turn the business man 
into a lawyer, but to give him a legal under- 
standing of such transactions as he usually at- 
tends to without professional legal advice. (W. 
H. Anderson Co., $2.50). 


2 
Pebbles 


One of our young ladies was expecting a 
call from her beau. “Oh, this waiting is some- 
thing terrible. I can’t stand it. (To younger 
sister) : “Go outside and ring the bell three or 
four times hard!”—Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion. 

“Do you think that Miss Kidder was having 
fun with me?” asked Chawley. 

“Well, old chap, give me the details,” 
Arthur’s response. 

“You see, I had my bull terrier with me, and 
I said to her, “That dog knows as much as I 
do.’ And she said, ‘Don’t you think $4.50 was 
too much to pay for him?’ ”—Cleveland Leader. 

“Sir!” said the y6tng woman, with what 
seemed to be indignation. 

The young man looked embarrassed. 

“Yes, I did kiss you,” he admitted, “but I 
was impulsively insane.’ 

“That means that a man would be a lunatic 
to kiss me?” 

“Well, any man of discretion would be just 
crazy to kiss you.” 

This seemed to ease the strain, and no jury 
being present to muddle affairs a satisfactory 
verdict was reached.—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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Strikes of Public Employees 


THE strike of the French postal em- 
ployees, including telegraphers, calls at- 
tention to a most perplexing and omin- 
ous problem in the public service. Is it 
right for those who are servants of the 
State to strike, and should it be allowed? 

The employees of the French postal 
service have been allowed to form unions 
and they have twice struck, the first time 
against the retention of a superior off- 
cer, and the second time because an as- 
sumed promise that he would be re- 
moved was not kept. In both cases the 
strike has been a failure, even tho in the 
last case the attempt was made to tie up 
all the federated industries of the coun- 
try. The postal employees would not 
strike en masse, and the industries failed 
to make a full sympathetic response. 
The failure of these attempts no doubt 
greatly discredits the doctrine that a 
strike against the Government is legiti- 
mate, and yet it needs further settlement, 
for it is a new and very important ques- 
tion. 

The first consideration that meets the 
student of the question is the parallel 
case of soldiers. They cannot strike; a 
strike is mutiny and punishable with 











death. But are the relations to the State 
of military and civil employees the 
same? The work of soldiers is different 
from that of postal clerks, but both have 
their duties and wages fixt by the na- 
tion, and not by private capitalists. Then 
there are the police, also public servants ; 
have they the right to strike? It is said 
that if the police were to strike it would 
endanger the public peace and safety. 
True, but that could hardly be more dis- 
turbing than was the stoppage of the 
postal and telegraph service for a day or 
two in Paris. 

Let us take a simpler case. Would the 
President and his Cabinet have the right 
to strike in retaliation for some offensive 
act of Congress? Can the Senate strike 
to express its opposition to the Presi- 
dent? Can the Justices of the Supreme 
Court strike to compel the increase of 
their salaries and refuse. to settle cases 
brought to them? If the men under the 
Secretary of War or the Secretary of the 
Navy were to quit work they would ex- 
pect to be court-martialed and perhaps 
shot ; but would it be perfectly legitimate 
for those under the Secretary of the 
Treasury or the Postmaster-General to 
do the same thing? 

That civil employees can properly 
form unions for mutual insurance or 
other peaceful benefits which do not in- 
jure the State is undoubted, but we fail 
to see how one who has accepted employ- 
ment by the State, and under known con- 
ditions, said conditions being a part of 
national law, has the right to attack and 
injure the State for his personal advan- 
tage. There may be good reasons for a 
strike against an individual employer or 
corporation, for they have no right of 
rule; but the nation is final, supreme. 
There is no recourse against the rule of 
the nation but revolution, and revolution 
is war. As against the law of the nation 
there is but one recourse and that is the 
election of rulers who will change the 
law. Here is the final objection to a 
strike by either civil or military employ- 
ees—that the conditions under which they 
have chosen to work are settled by the 
law of the nation. The people rule by 
law, and the people, whether employees 
or not, are required to submit until the 
law is changed. 

This extraordinary and, we believe, 
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illegitimate strike of the postal employees 
in France opens a question which is giv- 
ing no little concern to the advocates of 
that extreme socialism which would put 
all production and industry under the 
control of the State. In that case the 
State would have to fix the hours of 
work, the remuneration, and all the con- 
ditions. There would have to be the 
common workmen and their bosses. 
There would be apparent inequalities, 
even injustices. In the present socialistic 
post office the employees have struck be- 
cause they do not like the overbearing 
ways of M. Simyan; why would not such 
strikes be multiplied were all forms of 
manufacture, transportation, business 
and trade ruled by the State? Would 
engineers, conductors and brakemen, 
working eight hours a day, lose their 
human nature and all be satisfied always 
with the conditions which the chosen 
rulers have allotted to them? If strikes 
can occur and be allowed in partial so- 
cialism, why should they not be multi- 
plied in complete socialism? We cannot 
answer that question. We leave it to the 
advocates of the social revolution who 
are startled by the strange and new 
phenomenon that has appeared in Paris. 
Socialism as a theory is itself undergoing 
great modification. The Marxian social- 
ism is not the socialism that is preached 
today. Perhaps these French troubles 
may require further modification of the 
theory. But under whatever form of 
socialism or individualism, the law of 
the nation must rule, and a strike against 
the rule of the nation cannot be endured, 
whether in the Army or the Post Office. 


s 
The Mohonk Conference 


FoLLowInc the National Peace Con- 
gress of Chicago by a fortnight there 
came last week the Fifteenth Annual! 
Mohonk Conference on _ International 
Arbitration. These two great and dis- 
tinguished gatherings gave radical and 
at the same time practical expression to 
the most progressive peace thought of 
the country. ‘hey cannot fail to do 


much in spreading the gospel of peace 
thruout the land, and strengthening the 
Government at Washington, which we 
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have reason to know is preparing not 
only to maintain but to surpass the un- 
paralleled peace achievements of the pre- 
ceeding administration. With Mr. Taft 
in the Presidential chair, Mr. Knox at 
the head of the State Department, and 
Professor Scott as their technical ad- 
viser; with Mr. Root and Mr. Burton in 
the Senate, and Mr. Bartholdt in the 
House, our Government is at last in a 
position, if it cares to, to embark on 
a vast constructive peace crusade and 
take the lead in what is now fast becom- 
ing the greatest political issue of the age. 
We discussed in our issue of two 
weeks ago the Chicago Conference, and 
especially commended its resolution call- 
ing upon the United States to take the 
initiative among the nations of the world 
in the movement for the limitation of 
armaments and, as a preliminary step to 
that end, asking President Taft to ap- 
point an eminent commission whose re- 
port “should serve as a basis for the ac- 
tion of our delegates at the Third Hague 
Conference.” The Mohonk Conference 
was no whit behind Chicago, for tho it 
was silent on the subject for the last two 
years, this year it boldly declared: 


The clear logic of The Hague conventions 
prescribes the limitation and gradual reduc- 
tion of the machinery of war by the nations 
parties to those conventions, corresponding to 
the development of the instrumentalities of law 
and justice for the settlement of internationa! 
differences. The great armaments of the na- 
tions, whose intolerable burdens prompted the 
call to the First Hague Conference, have during 
the decade increased so portentously as to 
have now become, as recently declared by the 
British Foreign Secretary, a satire upon civil- 
ization. They fill the world with apprehension 
and alarm; they create an atmosphere wfa- 
vorable to the system of arbitration; and their 
drain upon the resources of the peoples has be- 
come so exhausting as to menace all national 
treasuries and disastrously check the social re- 
forms and advances which the interests of hu- 
manity demand. It is the opinion of this Con- 
ference that the time has arrived for carrying 
into effect the strongly expressed desire of the 
two Peace Conferences at The Hague that the 
governments “examine the possibility of an 
agreement as to the limitation of armed forces 
by land and sea, and of war budgets” and ad- 
dress themselves to the serious study of this 
pressing question. Accordingly we ask our 
Government to consider whether the peculiar 
position which it occupies among the nations 
does not afford it a special opportunity to lead 
the way toward making these weighty declara- 
tions a basis of public and concerted action. 
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These resolutions, therefore, of the 
Chicago and Mohonk Conferences, at- 
tended not only by peace advocates, but 
by army and navy officials, governors 
of States, mayors of cities, Hague dele- 
gates, American and foreign diplomats, 
clergymen, lawyers, labor leaders, col- 
lege presidents, etc., clearly “put it up” 
to Mr. Taft to take the initiative in the 
question of the limitation of armaments. 

Indeed, nearly all the addresses harked 
back to this question. Mr. Bartholdt, 
who probably had more to do with the 
calling of the Second Hague Conference 
than any other man, made an eloquent 
plea that Mr. Taft take “‘a short cut to 
peace” by initiating a movement with 
England and Germany, whereby these 
three nations should plan together means 
for an ultimate international peace. As 
England, Germany and the United 
States are the three greatest powers of 
the world, and peace can scarcely prevail 
without their cordial co-operation and 
understanding, Mr. Bartholdt’s plea 
should certainly receive the serious con- 
sideration of our Government. 

Undoubtedly the most statesmanlike 
paper of the Conference was the opening 
address of Nicholas Murray Butler, the 
presiding officer. President Butler has 
now become one of the foremost peace 
workers in the United States. Unlike 
Professor Hershey, who told our read- 
ers last week that Germany was the chief 
menace to the peace of the world, Presi- 
dent Butler held that England’s insistence 
on the two-Power naval standard is the 
greatest present obstacle to the peace 
movement, and that the “irrational and 
emotional” outburst in England against 
Germany is due to Germany’s relative 
rise and England’s relative fall in world 
importance. While President Butler did 
not emphasize Germany’s international 
delinquencies, as he perhaps might have 
done, it is a fact, as one of the other 
speakers pointed out, that Germany has 
never paid muchattention to international 
law heretofore, but that now her scien- 
tists and publicists are beginning to give 
it their attention, and as soon as they 
have finished their work, the Govern- 
ment, as is the custom in Germany, will 
apply the principles formulated by the 
scientists, and then Germany will be as 





progressive, internationally speaking, as 
England, France or the United States. 

We have only space to mention, among 
the many excellent addresses, the ad- 
mirable statement of the good relations 
between Japan and the United States by 
Mr. K. Midzuno, the Japanese Consul- 
General in. New York; the spirited de- 
bate between Rev. Frederick Lynch, of 
New York, and Canon Henson, of West- 
minster Abbey, on Christianity and war, 
in which Canon Henson’s eloquence did 
not suffice to conceal his somewhat pa- 
gan ethics from his brother ministers in 
the audience; and the account, by Mr. 
Nasmith, of Cornell, of the Cosmopolitan 
Club movement, which has now extend- 
ed to some twenty of our universities 
and is soon to unite with the analogous 
student movement in Europe known as 
Corda Fratres. Admiral Stockton also 
told of the recent Naval Congress at 
London, which has established the rules 
for the International Prize Court. Pro- 
fessor Scott suggested that possibly the 
International High Court of Justice, 
which was also created by the Second 
Hague Conference, but which was not 
inaugurated because the delegates could 
not agree how the forty-four nations 
could choose the fifteen judges, might be 
brought into existence by simply endow- 
ing the International Prize Court with 
the powers of the International High 
Court of Justice. Such a solution, how- 
ever, would be unfortunate, in our opin- 
ion, for the judges appointed to the In- 
ternational Prize Court would be chosen 
primarily for their knowledge of mari- 
time law, while the questions to come 
before the International High Court of 
Justice would generally be of a far 
broader scope. We do not want the 
court which Elihu Burritt prophesied 
two generations ago would eventually 
become “the highest court of appeals this 
side of the bar of eternal justice” to con- 
sist for the most part of admirals and 
maritime lawyers. 

In our editorial on last year’s Mohonk 
Conference we said that out of these 
conferences have come most that is good 
in the Peace Movement in the United 
States, and that the three days spent to- 
gether by the delegates on Mohonk 
Mountain, in as close an intimacy as on 
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shipboard, has engendered a spirit which 
year by year has radiated thruout the 
country and has had a profound effect 
upon the peace of the world. We repeat 
again that Mr. Smiley is now over eighty 
years old, and should be crowned with 
the Nobel Prize. 


ed 


Zionism in Mesopotamia 


ZIONISM seeks first Palestine as its 
natural and national aim, in the hope 
that once more there may arise a Jewish 
nation, to recover the land and the tem- 
ple once lost under Nebuchadnezzar and 
again lost under Titus. But it does not 
seem a very fruitful soil for agriculture 
nor a very hopeful land for trade, and 
the Turkish Government has not given 
much encouragement to the scheme. 
Jerusalem belongs already to Moslems 
and Christians, and they will not easily 
give up their hold on the city which is 
holy also to them. 

Hitherto Palestine has been the only 
part of the Turkish Empire where there 
seemed any chance for the Jews to settle, 
for it is only along the Syrian coast that 
European governments have held Mos- 
lem intolerance in check. But there is a 
new spirit in Islam, and Islam is learn- 
ing, it would seem, to give liberty to 
those of other faiths. The days of mas- 
sacre, we hope, have come to an end; 
and this is the reason why now, after 
considering plans for colonization in 
South America’ and South Africa and 
elsewhere, the Zionist organization ap- 
pears to have settled on an active attempt 
to divert the Jewish emigration from 
Russia and Poland and Rumania to 
Mesopotamia, 

The scheme seems wise and feasible. 
Mesopotamia is the old home, the second 
home of the Jews. There they were car- 
ried captive. There they multiplied and 
became wealthy and strong. There 
Daniel lived, and the three who were 
cast into the fiery furnace. By the rivers 
of Babylon the Jews hanged their harps 
on the willows, and there Ezekiel saw his 
mighty vision, by the river of Chebar. 
There was the greatest of the schools of 
rabbis, and there the Babylonian Talmud 
was written, and there, in Baghdad, the 
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Jews are a considerable element to this 
day, with their bench of rabbis, their 
synagogs and schools. Historically 
Mesopotamia is, next to Palestine, the 
motherland of Judaism. 

No less is it a region peculiarly open 
and fitted for settlement. It has almost | 
no population, and yet is unsurpast for 
fertility. Egypt has only its one Nile, but 
Mesopotamia has two rivers, the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, and the magnificent 
alluvial valley between them. It ought 
to be a garden, and yet it is a desert, not 
of sand, but of unused soil. Possibly 
there are a million people in the two 
vilayets of Baghdad and Busra, with 
110,000 square miles, less than ten to the 
square mile, and these nearly all massed 
in the larger cities. One can ride all 
day over what was the Garden of Eden 
and will be again, and not see man or 
beast. Egypt, with less than 13,000 
square miles, has a population of ten 
millions, and with improved irrigation 
will support as many more. Southern 
Mesopotamia, the two vilayets from the 
Zab to the Indian Ocean, could support 
five times as many. It has no uninhabit- 
able wastes; its land is all fertile. It 
needs just two things to restore its popu- 
lation—a system of irrigation and good 
government. Before the Turk came it 
had government and irrigation; but the 
Turk has closed the canals and destroyed 
the people. It is believed that the Hirsch 
Committee, with its forty-five mil- 
lions, will back the enterprise. We see 
no reason why they might not secure 
control of thousands of vacant square 
miles of waste, establish a system of irri- 
gation, and settle a hundred thousand 
agricultural Jews on their own lands. 
They must succeed if they have peace 
and water. Peace is now hopeful and 
irrigation is easy. No engineering is 
needed. The land is practically level, 
and the Tigris a little higher than the 
bed of the Euphrates. A railroad will 
soon go to Baghdad, and will then be 
extended to India. Already there is a 
regular steamship line from Baghdad to 
Bombay. Even with imperfect govern- 
ment the railroad will bring travel and 
security. There is not on the face of 
the earth a more attractive spot to create 
a dense and progressive population. 
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But what ate the drawbacks? They 
are not the lack of money, for there will 
be money in plenty if the scheme is once 
launched ; and not Hirsch’s money alone. 
The one and only danger that at present 
occurs to us, assuming that permission 
and terms can be agreed on with the 
Porte, is the possible hostile attitude of 
the Arabs in the scattered agricultural 
and nomadic tribes, so many of whom 
are of the fanatic Mohammedan Shiite 
sect. There are the famous holy places 
at Kerbela and Nedjef, where Persian 
pilgrims carry their dead for burial, and 
within whose mosques no infidel dares to 
step. It is possible that they might seri- 
ously object to the settlement of tens of 
thousands of Jews, and yet, by the selec- 
tion of proper locations, and the general 
establishment of irrigation, that difficulty 
might be avoided. In a measure the colo- 
nies would protect themselves, and a sys- 
tem of irrigation, such as the Turkish 
Government ought to inaugurate, would 
of itself keep the agricultural Arabs busy. 
It would be the greatest boon to them, 
hardly less than the reform of the system 
of taxation. We expect that the next ten 
years will see the valley of these two 
ancient rivers opened to the settlement, 
commerce and travel of the world, and 
the era of magnificent prosperity again 
returned. 

And the American Jews, who have 
been so cold toward the Zionism of 
Palestine, will warm their hearts toward 
colonization in Mesopotamia. There they 
will see hope of success apart from. po- 
litical aspirations. Their large generos- 
ity has been strained by the claims upon 
it of the flood of poor Jews who have 
escaped persecution in Russia and Ru- 
mania, and have made a crowded ghetto 
in New York. They would like to see 
them diverted into peaceful agricultural 
pursuits in the Old World, and not so 
very far from their old homes. There 
they might create their own institutions, 
develop their national learning, and show 
us what a community of Jews, unham- 
pered by foreign influences, can produce. 
We would like to see a Jewish vilayet 
grow up somewhere in the old Jewish 
headquarters of Nehardea and Pumbe- 
litha. 
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University Reform in England 


. It is interesting to see that, while the 
great universities of this country are un- 
dergoing a rapid process of readjustment 
to meet the new conditions of modern 
life, the universities of England are feel- 
ing the same pressure, altho they are less 
easily influenced by it. London Univer- 
sity is in the hands of a parliamentary 
commission, and Oxford and Cambridge, 
under threat of one, are trying to reform 
themselves. The prospect is not encour- 
aging. Oxford seems incapable of reform 
from the inside. The commissions of 1850, 
1872 and 1878 effected some changes, 
but much that they tried to do remains 
yet undone. The impediment is the sys- 
tem of alumni control, and this is the 
next worst thing to the dead hand of a 
testator. Even in this country the influ- 
ence of the alumni in our older institu- 
tions is in a conseryative direction, altho 
they have little or no official power, But 
in Oxford the Convocation, composed of 
some seven thousand masters and doc- 
tors, mostly non-resident of course, have 
the veto power, and at the January meet- 
ing they forbade the further discussion 
of constitutional changes. They were 
even, or especially, opposed to making 
M. A. Oxon. represent scholarship in- 
stead of being conferred on anybody who 
survives his college course seven years 
and can afford to pay a little money. 

Lord Curzon, of Kedleston, on becom- 
ing chancellor of Oxford, first encoun- 
tered a difficulty not unknown in this 
country. He says: 

“As I have advanced further in the study of 
the subject it has been borne in upon me with 
increasing conviction that the cue to the ma- 
jority of university problems and the condi- 
tion of the majority of university reforms, is 
finance; that financial reform means financial 
control ; and that until such control is estab- 
lished decisive progress cannot be made.” 

His further statement, that the ac- 
counts of the colleges are kept in such a 
defective and confused way that he can- 
not understand them, will be read with 
sympathy by any who have tried to com- 
pare the financial reports of American 
universities. 

Lord Curzon’s “memorandum” on Ox- 
ford reform, which has just been pub- 
lished, is a solid little volume of 200 
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pages, a careful analysis of university 
conditions, with a few recommendations 
which seem to us quite moderate, but 
which are arousing heated and deter- 
mined opposition. The most important 
of these are the reform of the finances; 
the reorganization of the governing 
bodies of the University, the Hebdomadal 
Council, the Congregation and the Con- 
vocation ; the abolition of Responsions, or 
at least the dropping of compulsory 
Greek; a reduction in the number of 
classical scholarships and an increase in 
the modern branches; the addition of 
business courses; the establishment of a 
college for workingmen ; the liberalizing 
of the theological faculty, and the grant- 
ing of degrees to women. 

As to the first, he finds that the total 
net income of the university is about a 
third of the total net income of the col- 
leges. The colleges contribute a percent- 
age of their net income, which means that 
the university gets a part of what hap- 
pens to be left after a college has spent 
all it wants to on building and repairs. 
On the Greek question he says: 

“One would-be benefactor of Oxford wrote 
to me that he was prepared to make a con- 
tribution of £30,000 toward a definite scientific 
object at Oxford, if I could assure him that 
the barrier of compulsory Greek would be re- 
moved. Tho my own sympathies were entire- 
ly with him, I was not in a position to give the 
assurance that he desired, and the fund still 
lacks this noble increment.” 

An American president would hardly 
attach so much importance to a prospec- 
tive donation of $150,000, and he cer- 
tainly would not bring it forward so 
bluntly as an argument for a change in 
academic policy. But the London Times 
says: “Prejudice, and even reasoned 
opinion, will hardly remain unshaken in 
face of the statement” that such an offer 
had to be declined. The chancellor has 
succeeded in raising less than $700,000 
of the $1,250,000 that he asked of the 
public, so the sum offered by this un- 
named enemy of Greek doubtless seems 
larger to him than it does to us. The 
Greek requirement will undoubtedly be 
dropt before many years, so more inter- 
est attaches to his suggestion that re- 
sponsions, which correspond to our en- 
trance examinations, be done away with 
altogether. Lord Curzon would substi- 
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tute a system somewhat resembling that 
prevailing in our State universities, by 
which one examination should serve for 
leaving the secondary school and enter- 
ing the university. 

The suggestion that Nonconformists 
be allowed to hold professorships or 
examinerships in the theological faculty 
and laymen to take its degrees is provo- 
cation to wrath. The old idea that “Ox- 
ford is a university founded by Church- 
men for Churchmen” is evidently not ex- 
tinct. This restriction, which has kept 
out of the university one of the fore- 
most theologians of England—Principal 
Fairbairn, of Mansfield College, at Ox- 
ford—is held by many to be essential to 
the preservation of Oxford orthodoxy. 

Lord Curzon is a violent anti-suffra- 
gist. “You may put up the shutters on 
the British Empire and write Ichabod 
over the gates of Whitehall” on the day 
when women are allowed to vote, he said 
last week. He is in favor of granting 
them degrees at Oxford, but would not 
allow them a vote in university affairs 
afterward, drawing the following dis- 
tinction : 

“To give a woman a degree is to enable her 
to obtain the reward of her industry or her 
learning. As such, it is an extension of pri- 
vate liberty. To give her a vote is to give her 
the right to govern others, and is the imposi- 
tion of a public duty.” 

This would be only a slight alleviation 
of the illogicality of the present position 
of women at Oxford. Now a woman 
can work at Oxford, but is given no 
credit for it. Lord Curzon would give 
her credit for her learning, but not allow 
her to make use of it in an administra- 
tive capacity. 

We wish Chancellor Curzon all success 
with such modest reforms as he advo- 
cates, but we fear that before long he will 
wish himself back in India with a more 
peaceable and less discordant population 
under his authority. As an illustration 
of the position of the “stand-patters” we 
will quote a paragraph from the Church 
Times: 

“A favorite argument for the abolition of 
Greek at Oxford and Cambridge is the prece- 
dent set by the Universities of London, Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool, and the like. Which re- 


sembles the argument that, because the new 
countries in the empire have lowered the 
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standard of the marriage laws, the mother 
country ought to follow suit. We rather hold 
that it is for Oxford and Cambridge to glory in 
the fact that, in their history and their tradi- 
tions, they are unlike the newer institutions 
which have been created for special needs; ina 
word, that they are just like Oxford and Cam- 
bridge—sui generis, unlike anything else in 
this world, and secretly envied and admired, if 
sometimes openly derided, by other nations.” 


In Cambridge the reform movement is 
proceeding on similar lines as at Oxford, 
but much more quietly and probably more 
effectively thru the work of committees. 
Committee No. 1 has just reported on the 
“Constitution of the Senate,” advising a 
readjustment of the fees and the aboli- 
tion of the practice of selling M. A.’s at 
a high price. 

The University of London is growing 
at the rate of 9 per cent. a year. This 
year there are 3,925 internal students and 
12,483 candidates for its examinations. 
The total number receiving degrees was 
880. The recent progress and present 
needs of the university are thus sum- 
marized in two sentences by the new 
principal, Dr. H. A. Miers, in describing 
his first. impressions in his address on 
Presentation Day, May 12th: 


“While I was astonished to find how much 
had been done in some directions during the 
last eight years toward the organization of a 
teaching university—the incorporation of Uni- 
versity College and the approaching incorpora- 
tion of King’s College, the administration of 
the Goldsmiths’ College, the Laboratories of 
Physiology and Eugenics, the Goldsmiths’ Li- 
brary, the work of university extension, and 
the inspection and examination of secondary 
schools, the comprehensive series of approved 
courses, the intercollegiate and advanced lec- 
tures, added to the increase in the work of the 
external examinations, constitute in them- 
selves a remarkable record for this brief 
period—while impressed by all this, I was at 
the same time struck by the appalling defi- 
ciencies which exist in some particulars. I 
found a university housed in the half of a 
building which, tho sp!endid, is entirely inade- 
quate and bears another name, without any 
proper accommodation for its examinations, 
without even sufficient room for its normal 
business or for the meetings of its senate, 
councils, and committees; a university which 
sorely needs endowments and buildings for ad- 
vanced teaching and research; which has no 
place that can become a center for the intel- 
lectual and social life of the teachers and stu- 
dents belonging to its numerous schools: a 
university mainly dependent upon examination 
fees for its existence, while compelled to con- 
sume one half of these fees in the expenses of 
the examinations themselves.” 


; Prominent Demo- 
Democratic Senators . 
and the Tariff crats are saying 
that the course of 
the Republican majority in Congress 
with respect to the tariff will give the 
House to the Democratic party at the 
next election. Some of them even pro- 
fess to see Republican defeat in 1912 
caused by the revision bill which is soon 
to be past. They deceive themselves. 
Since the beginning of this special ses- 
sion their party in Congress has not 
made a record that can induce the people, 
upon the sole issue of tariff revision, to 
transfer to it the power which the pres- 
ent majority has misused. After the 
Aldrich bill had been reported in the 
Senate, where there is every facility for 
thoro and searching discussion, the Sen- 
ators of the Democratic party had a most 
inviting opportunity. They have failed 
to take advantage of it. Those who com- 
plain of this sham revision will not turn 
to them for help. They might have an- 
alyzed the provisions of the bill, pointed 
out the injustice of many of them, and 
exposed the open or hidden increases of 
rates. Good work of this kind has been 
done during the long debate, but very 
little of it has been done by Democrats. 
It was left for a few Republicans, and 
these, as a rule, have not opposed a r 
enactment of the present duties. The 
Democrats have been unable to agree 
upon a policy. At times they have as- 
sisted the leaders of the majority. Many 
of them have repudiated their national 
platform. If their party shall hereafter 
appeal to the people for support because 
of the enactment of this tariff revision 
by the Republicans, will it point to the 
record of its own representatives in the 
Senate ? 
st 


In the death of George Mere- 
dith, on May 18th, the world 
is made the poorer by the loss 
of the last great creative force in English 
literature. He has been called the last 
of the great Victorians. He was such in 
point of time only; for while his earlier 
writings were contemporary with the 
best work of Thackeray, Dickens, George 
Eliot, Browning and Tennyson, to the 
very end of his fourscore years and one 
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this novelist, poet, critic, philosopher, 
moralist and teacher was in advance of 
his age. To the very end he maintained 
the liveliest interest in the great prob- 
lems of life, civilization, human advance- 
ment. |n his long and brilliant career he 
had published some twenty-five books, 
prose and verse, and had taken such a 
grip on the life of his time as few au- 
thors of any age have been able to do. 
In his novels alone he endowed with the 
breath of life more than a thousand char- 
acters. In his poetry he embodied, as no 
other poet or group of poets has succeed- 
ed in doing, the ethical concept of the 
law of evolution. George Meredith ex- 
erted a great influence on the work of 
novelists, poets, essayists younger than 
himself, but he has not yet come into his 
own with the vast mass of the reading 
public. His great and multiform activ- 
ity tended to obscure the single-minded- 
ness of his impulse; but it was that 
single-mindedness that gave him his rare 
power. His whole career was a demon- 
stration of the great practical efficiency 
of persistent idealism. While the Eng- 
lish language lasts the best of his work 
will live. 
& 


The Union of South Africa 
seems in a fair way to be es- 
tablished. The convention 
at Bloemfontein, in a session of only ten 
days, came to an agreement on a revised 
draft of a constitution which will un- 
doubtedly pass the four parliaments. 
Then General Botha, erstwhile Eng- 
land’s stoutest foe, will have the honor 
of presenting to the Imperial Parliament 
the document that makes a new and 
united nation out of the warring races. 
The proposed constitution, like our own, 
is not the ideal, but the result of in- 
numerable compromises of conflicting 
interests. The finest thing about the 
movement is the way in which Boer and 
British, Afrikanders and Rand mag- 
nates, have joined hands to found a new 
nation on a basis liberal enough to give 
room for them all to live together in 
peace and prosperity. It is a triumphant 
vindication of the policy of the Liberal 
Government, which, in spite of denuncia- 
tions and evil prophecies of the Opposi- 
tion, granted self-government to the 
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Transvaal and the Orange River Colony 
just as soon as the smoke of battle had 
cleared away. 

a 


Baron Curzon, with the ex- 
“Ichabod” perience of an American 

wife, in a speech in the 
House of Lords last week declared the 
woman suffrage movement the most im- 
portant subject in contemporary politics, 
and said that the enfranchisement of 
women would endanger the safety of the 
empire : 

“The day 20,000,000 male and female voters 
are added to the register by the adoption of the 
system of adult suffrage, you may put up the 
shutters of the British Empire and write 
‘Ichabod’ over the gates of Whitehall.” 
Great Britain seems to be going straight 
to the bow-wows. Mr. Balfour is sure 
that Germany is almost ready to invade 
England, and its fleet can do it. . Earl 
Roberts declares it has no army and 
cannot protect itself against an invading 
army. Another distinguished authority 
warns Britons that an enemy with half 
a dozen air-ships can blow London to 
fragments; and, worse than all this, 
Baron Curzon tells us woman’s suffrage 
is a yet greater danger. We should like 
to know where he finds those 20,000,000 
additional male and female voters, with 
a total population by the last census of 
41,976,827, of whom 7,266,708 were al- 
ready voters in 1906. In order to save 
the country it might be well to put the 
empire in commission under Roberts, 
Curzon and Balfour, with Kitchener, 
who comes back from India, as the head 
of the army and navy. 


od 


a inline Ne May 8th, the city of 
Prensh Vlog rleans was en féte in 

honor of the newly beat- 
ified Joan of Arc. At ten o’clock there 
was a church celebration and also a mili- 
tary parade—Church and state for the 
nonce in union. The Freemasons and 
other societies had also a_ procession. 
Peace and sunshine pervaded the whole 
day and its ceremonies. The Bishop of 
Orleans, Mgr. Touchet, sent a despatch 
to the Pope. He voiced the thanks of 
the devoted followers of the Maid of 
Domremy. to the Holy Father because 
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he kissed the tri-couleur of France when 
he beatified Joan. In response, Cardinal 
Del Val sent the Papal blessing to the 
cardinals, archbishops, bishops, all the 
faithful and the pilgrims. The previous 
kiss of the French flag, and a prayer that 
the Maid “may be the guardian angel of 
France,” were the forms of the Papal 
blessing for the rebellious republic. 


Sd 


c Berea College, thanks to 
ollege Mr. C ; d | 
Not Wanted Mr. Carnegie and other 

generous friends, has 
raised the $400,000 needed to start a ne- 
gro college in Eastern Kentucky to pro- 
vide for the pupils whom the Kentucky 
Legislature has forbidden to go to school 
with the white youth at Berea. But 
where shall the new school be located? 
—that is the question. The negro popu- 
lation in Eastern Kentucky is sparse, 
and there is not universal good will on 
the part of the whites toward those that 
there are. At Benson, near Frankfort, 
the night-riders have warned the resi- 
dent negroes to leave within forty-eight 
hours, on threat of death. A committee 
for the college went to Shelby County to 
inspect a site for the proposed Lincoln 
Institute, as it is to be called—not col- 
lege—and they were warned away, and 
given, as a gentle hint, a bundle of 
switches and a hemp rope; and this altho 
they had been promised that the students 
should be kept on their own grounds and 
have their separate railroad station and 
post office. Possibly there are other 
more progressive places that might offer 
the location and a money grant in view 
of the trade that would follow, and the 
benefit to the few negroes that are there- 
abouts. Do they prefer worthless ne- 
groes to thrifty and intelligent ones? It 
is quite a slump from the’equal oppor- 
tunities which negro pupils used to have 
with the white pupils in Berea College 
to a separate industrial institute, with 
the students limited to a separate reser- 
vation and given a separate post office 
and railway station. Such is the descen- 
sus Avermt. 

ss 

_ Sensible Protestants have no reason to 
feel any jealousy at the approaching 
meeting in Washington of a Congress of 
Catholic Missionaries, at which it is ex- 





pected that five hundred missionaries will 
attend. They are the men who most pro- 
foundly believe in Christianity, and in 
their form of it. To be sure they are not 
foreign missionaries, but those who have 
conducted missions in this country, 
mostly to their own people, but in part 
to Protestants. That Catholics should be 
made good and faithful Catholics is to 
be desired by all of us; and that there 
should be discussion of the differences 
between the two forms of Christianity 
ought not to alarm any one who believes 
his faith is based on reason. The mem- 
bers of the Congress will be mostly mem- 
bers of the religious orders, such as the 
Josephites, the Norbertines, the Laza- 
rists, the Sulpicians, the Benedictines, 
the Paulists and the Jesuits. And here 
we may mention that the Jesuits have 
lately started an admirable weekly pa- 
per in this city, called America. 


a 


The Georgia railroads are all tied up 
by a strike, and Governor Hoke Smith 
declares he cannot protect them from 
violence, as there are not soldiers 
enough to guard the lines. The white 
firemen have a union, and the strike 
is to shut out from. service all 
negro firemen. In other Southern 
States negro firemen are employed, but 
in Georgia the object appears to be to 
exclude them absolutely on the ground 
of defense against negro supremacy. 
And yet white firemen receive a larger 
wage than negroes, and only white fire- 
men are eligible to promotion as engi- 
neers. This is simply one of the vicious 
methods, North and South, to keep ne- 
groes out of employment by monopoliz- 
ing the business. We may hold Gov- 
ernor Smith in good part responsible, for 
his election was on the platform of negro 
exclusion from political equality. 


aad 


The Senate has put the duty on im- 
ported automobiles, bicycles and motor- 
cycles at 50 per cent., and the chief argu- 
ment for the heavy duty seems to have 
come from Mr. Bailey, Democrat, of 
Texas, and from two Republicans, Hale, 
of Maine, and Heyburn, of Idaho, who 
curst the automobile like Balaam “from 
thence,” and from the extremes pretty 
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far thence they came. They would have 
the automobile taxed out of existence. 
That is a position unworthy of intelligent 
men. It is of no use to fight the automo- 
bile; it is useful, a step in progress, and 
only needs to be civilized and controlled. 
If it damages the roads, then make better 
roads. If you don’t like it, then learn to 
make the best of the inevitable, like other 
things which we can’t live either with 
or without. 
& 

Two proud nations, France and Ger- 
many, agreed to submit their serious diffi- 
culties as to the Casablanca incident to 
The Hague, and that international court 
has decided that Germany was in the 
wrong. The German Consul had no 
right to try to protect soldiers of German 
birth who had deserted from the French 
army. It will be a victory for the cause 
of arbitration if the German people loyal- 
ly submit to a decision that goes against 
them directly, and is no compromise. If 
so great a nation as Germany can yield 
to an international court which decides 
against it, then any other nation can 
submit its differences to the same court 
and not feel humiliated if found in the 
wrong. 

a 

It is a pity, a great pity, that the bill 
which has past the second reading in the 
British House of Commons, to remove ail 
religious disabilities whatever, whether 
bearing on the Coronation Oath, or the 
office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, or 
property held by Jesuits or other monas- 
tic orders, is not likely to become a law 
at the present session, as it is a private 
bill and not one of those presented by the 
Government. The Liberal Government, 
however, favors it. This vote assures us 
that in another session it will be sent to 
the Lords, where, as usual for good 
measures, its fate is doubtful. 

& 

The Established Church of Scotland and 
the United Free Church are discussing 
the possibility of coming together, and 
the position is not considered hopeless. 
The Established Church has issued an 
invitation to a conference on the basis 
that the negotiations must be “consistent 
with the continuance of the national rec- 
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ognition,” and a report of a United Free 
Committee says that under modern con- 
ditions an interpretation of this principle 
might be accepted by both parties with- 
out prejudice to the views of either. 
“National recognition” might mean much 
or very little. 


& 


It has often been suggested by way of 
joke to tax bachelors. There is so much 
good argument for it that the Austrian 
Minister of Finance, finding it necessary 
to add new sources of revenue, has pro- 
posed a tax on bachelors, widowers and 
childless husbands. Men that support no 
family may very properly give additiona’' 
support to the state and pay an additional 
fine for their neglect of social and public 
responsibilities. 

& 


It is unfortunately not always safe to 
believe what one sees in the newspapers. 
For example, Professor Todd, of Am- 
herst College, does not expect to join 
with Professor Pickering, of Harvard 
Observatory, in a balloon trip next fall 
up ten miles in the sky to get messages 
from Mars. He says he simply spoke of 
it as a possible plan, but had no idea of 
trying it. But the idea itself is more 
amusing than practicable. 


& 


Henry George seems redivivus in Mr. 
Lloyd-George, Chancellor of the British 
Exchequer, whose budget has so fright- 
ened the landed gentry. He adopts 
Henry George’s designation of the “un- 
earned increment in the value of 
land,” and puts a tax of 20 per cent. on 
all future increments. But he does not 
do this to abolish poverty, but rather to 
curb wealth. 


& 


Next week’s issue, dated June 3d, 1909, 
will be our sixteenth annual Vacation 
Number. It will be the largest issue of 
the year and will contain a sixteen-page 
form of illustrations, submitted by our 
readers in our vacation photograph con- 
test. The issue will also contain a section 
devoted to letters and articles from our 
subscribers. 
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Life Insurance of a Man Legally 
Executed 


THE United States Court of Appeals 
at Richmond, Va., has reached a final 
decision in a suit brought by the heirs 
of one J. Samuel McCue, former Mayor 
of Charlottesville, Va., to recover from 
the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Milwaukee the insurance on 
a $20,000 policy carried with the com- 
pany by McCue, who was hanged at 
Charlottesville, Va., for the murder -of 
his wife. The decision controverts the 
contention that the payment of insurance 
in such cases was against public policy. 
The gist of the present decision, revers- 
ing former verdicts, is that life insurance 
companies will hereafter be required to 
pay policies in cases where the policy- 
holders have been legally executed. 


& 

Tue. Great American Life Insurance 
Company of St. Louis, Mo., which was 
incorporated on February 13th, 1908, 
under the laws of Missouri, with an au- 
thorized capital of $500,000, sold its 
stock at a premium that gives the com- 
pany an actual working capital of more 
than $1,000,000. In arranging the de- 
tails of its permanent organization some 
changes have taken place in its official 
staff, but that is all settled very satisfac- 
torily now. The board of directors re- 
cently elected by the stockholders con- 
sists of Henry Miller, vice-president and 
general manager of the Wabash Railway 
Company; J. W. Perry, second vice- 
president National Bank of Commerce, 
St. Louis; August Schlafly, banker and 
capitalist; George P. Murrin, capitalist ; 
Peter J. Doerr, cashier Lafayette Bank, 
St. Louis; Massey Wilson, ex-Attorney- 
General of the State of Alabama, and a 
member of the law firm of Tyson, Wil- 
son & Martin, Montgomery, Ala.; Wil- 
liam H. O’Brien, general counsel of the 
company, of Brownrigg, O’Brien & 
Mason, attorneys-at-law, St. Louis; John 
B. Christensen, organizer of the South- 
ern Trust Company, and Samuel Quinn, 
ex-president of the company and pro- 
fessional life underwriter. The execu- 


tive officers of the company are as fol- 
lows: Hon. Massey Wilson, of Alabama, 
president; August Schlafly, first vice- 
president and chairman of the finance 
committee; G. B. Reynolds and W. 
Sherwood Doyle, vice-presidents ; Beau- 
ford McKinney, secretary; P. J. Doerr, 
treasurer, and W. H. O’Brien, general 
counsel. .The Great American paid its 
first death loss on May Ist. 
at 

As illustrating a kind of protection 
which fails to protect The Insurance 
Press relates the following: 

A surveyor, while inspecting a building not 
long ago, found an alarm clock hidden behind 
some boxes. An examination disclosed the 
fact that the clock was the property of the 
night watchman, who used it to awaken him 
from his peaceful slumbers in time to prevent 
his breach of trust from being discovered. 
The close examination on the part of the in- 
spector goes to show that a survey depends a 
great deal upon'a man who makes it. 

It will thus also be seen that there is a 

moral hazard even about watchmen. But 

most of us knew that before, anyway. 
a 

AN interview with Paderewski, as re- 
cently published in Europe and which 
has many earmarks of authenticity, cred- 
its him with the following: 

“For years I had an insurance of $25,000 on 
my fingers. A German company carried the 
policy, for which I paid in annual premiums 
about 400 marks. But after I split a finger 
nail in Australia, which cost the insuring com- 
pany something like $150 and later suffered a 
slight injury in a railroad wreck near Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., which cost them $250 more, the 
Germans got what Americans call the ‘cold 
foot’ and canceled the policy.” 


a 

WittrAM De M. Hooper has disposed 
of his interest in Assurance, formerly 
jointly owned by him and William E. 
Underwood. The publication of the 
paper will continue, with Mr. Under- 
wood as editor and sole owner. 

Sd 

Ir is a curious thing, but statistics 
show that insurance companies pay more 
money to people who are injured in the 
process of hanging pictures or taking 
stoves apart than they do to victims of 
railway collisions. 
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The Upward Movement 


AN increase of the wages of 35,000 
steel workers was the most impressive 
of last week’s indications of progress 
toward complete recovery. This increase 
(announced on the 17th, to take effect 
June 1) restores the rates paid by a 
majority of the independent companies 
before the recent reduction. It does not 
affect the employees of the great Corpo- 
ration, for the good reason that their 
wages were not reduced. There is much 
evidence that this increase of pay is due 
to a growing demand for products of the 
furnaces and mills. It will be observed 
that these 35,000 men were informed 
that the companies would expect them 
to work full time during the coming six 
months. The price of pig iron is rising ; 
the number of furnaces in operation was 
increased last week; the demand for 
building shapes of steel continued to be 
noticeably strong; prices of wire and 
nails were raised, and large orders for 
railway equipment, especially for loco- 
motives, were reported. The improved 
condition of this important industry af- 
fected prices on the Stock Exchange. 
where considerable advances were shown 
for the shares of several steel companies, 
the price of Steel Corporation common 
rising to 604, a new high record. The 
Calumet and Hecla Copper Company in- 
creased its quarterly dividend. Reports 
from the varied metal industries of Con- 
necticut, notably those of the Naugatuck 
Valley, were highly favorable, pointing 
to an activity almost, if not quite, normal 
in the production of articles in general 
use. Clearing house exchanges outside 
of New York (as well as those in the 
city) have been showing large gains over 
those of last year, and railroad gross 
earnings indicate steadily increasing 
traffic. 

Heavy sales for future delivery are re- 
ported in the dry goods trade. John 
Claflin (president of the H. B. Claflin 
Company), a recognized authority in 
this field, says that manufacturers who 
hung back and reduced output because 
they feared sharp changes in tariff rates 
are now going ahead, having been con- 
vinced that there will be little or no dis- 
turbance of the tariff duties. Because 

of their reduction of output, however, 
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surplus stocks have been consumed, and 
now, with increasing demand, “in some 
quarters merchants are sending ‘orders 
which the wholesalers are unable to fill 
because they cannot get the goeds from 
the factories.” 

ed 

...-A statement recently published 
shows that there are in the United States 
151 banks or trust companies having de- 
posits of $10,000,000 or over, and that 
the largest gain in deposits since 1900 
has been made by the First National 
Bank of Boston, from $2,184,000 to 
$54,835,000, or 2,410 per cent. It is an 
interesting coincidence that all of the 
three banks at the head of the list in 
gains are named “First,” the second be- 
ing the First Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago, 1,390 per cent., since its first 
statement in 1903; while the third is the 
First National Bank of Cleveland, show- 
ing an increase of 1,111 per cent. since 
1900. 

.... The trustees of the Central Trust 
Company, of this city, declared last week 
a special dividend of 200 per cent., and 
also voted to recommend an increase of 
the capital stock from $1,000,000 to 
$3,000,000, each stockholder to have the 
right to subscribe for two shares of the 
new stock, at $100 per share, for each 
share of the old stock now held. If the 
increase is authorized by the stockholders 
—as, doubtless, it -will be—each will re- 
ceive by the special cash dividend enough 
to pay for his allotment of new stock, 
and if he shall decide not to take the 
stock he will have a valuable right to dis- 
pose of, as the present stock was quoted 
last week at $2,800 bid. This dividend 
is the largest ever paid by a trust com- 
pany in New York. The Central Trust 
Company began business in 1875 with a 
paid capital of $1,000,000. It has dis- 
tributed to its shareholders $13,155,000 
(exclusive of this special dividend), and 
has accumulated entirely from earnings 
a surplus of $15,579,697. Its deposits 
were $84,353,967 on April 28th (as 
shown by its response to the Bank Su- 
perintendent’s call on that date), and its 
total resources $101,776,824. Its presi- 
dent is James N. Wallace, who succeed- 
ed the late Frederick P. Olcott four 


years ago. 








